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EDITORIAL 









A Prayer to from Thy cross we go forth to bear our own to victory 
Christ What amplitude of grace is in Thee! How unstinted is 





Thy love, plenteous, overflowing and free! Wash our 





D INE MASTER, except Thee there is none wor- 


| - lal : ¢ ] } Pe 4 
, \ al sanness. We would be crucified with 
to rule in the kingdom of our hearts. We ills of all uncleanness ‘ uld | 





lhee, sharing in Thy sufferings that we may have fellow- 





e¢1 our inner world to Thee and bid Thee assume ag 
ship in Thy glory. Come tous, Lord. Abide with us. Rule 





rightful place. Take Thy scepter. Ascend Thy 






us and save us for Thy mercy’s sake.—Amen. 






ne and govern these froward wills of ours with Thy 





We would surrender our hearts, our con- 





es, our hopes to Thee, for it is only in Thy keeping 





they are safe. When our reason is perplexed we Jingo Newspapers Taunting 
nage ' ; A at » Dial 
iid do Thy will, and though our reason be persuaded Friendly Neighbors 
against Thee even then would we do Thy will. Amid the O NE cannot doubt that there is organized propaganda 






aflements and uncertainties and indirections of our out- in this country at the present moment, partly Irish 
ai 


fe we would accept Thy clear vision as our own, and partly German, to break up any feeling of amity be- 





din Thy mind the unshaken rock of certitude for tween Great Britain and America that had been begotten 
uls of comradeship in a great cause. The New York Ameri 






Teacher, it is with thirsty hearts that we draw near can, a Hearst paper, has a writer who says: “I have just 


at Thy feet. Thou only hast the words of life faith enough and confidence enough in my own American 






Simple, gracious, crystalline words they are, people to believe that we can lick England and Japan both 





for children and for sages. Wait Thou today upon together, whenever they start trouble.” The British have 
ied hillside as Thou didst long ago. We will gather also some jingo papers, and one called John Bull is just 
lhee and listen while Thou dost unveil the blessed now engaged in tweaking the Eagle’s feathers. This pape 

which lie within the reach of us all. Walk says: “The truth is that, throughout the first three years 









us in the city streets. Make us see what Thou of the struggle with Germany, America waited to see 





udge as Thou judgest, and pity as Thou pitiest. which way the fortunes of war inclined, so as to come in 
in the end of the day we walk inconsolable back- on the winning side. In England and France it may be 


rd into the old life of our regrets, join Thyself to us said with substantial truth that the Hour produced the 







ause our hearts to burn within us by Thy fresh un- Man; in America they had to make do with a few pygmies 





ding of the word and will of God. and a Professor.” There are probably no worse enemies 







Blessed Saviour, whom yet unseen we love, who died for to world peace today than the yellow sheets which sow 






» and livest ever, we come for cleansing to the fountain international suspicion for the pennies that the newsboy 
Uhy sacrifice. It is in Thy death that we find our life and is able to gather on the street corner. Only the growth of 
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an independent and neighborly public sentiment in the 
United States, fostered by a liberal and righteous press 
will avail to win and keep us at peace with the world. 


Taking Over the 
Czar’s Business 


N THE old days the deportation of political radicals 

from Russia to Siberia was a topic on which Americans 
were sure to grow wroth. The constitutional guarantees 
of free speech, free assemblage and a free press had not 
yet been branded as the weapons of Bolsheviks. The radi- 
cals we have recently deported from this country are pre- 
cisely the kind of people the czar used to deport, except 
that they are much milder and less dangerous people. In 
order that we should not lack henceforth a port of landing 
for future deportations, it is proposed in a bill offered by 
Senator Fletcher of Florida to use the island of Guam 
as a place to land political undesirables. This island is 
noted for being one of the most unwholesome spots under 
the stars and stripes. Full of infectious diseases, infested 
by rats and torn by typhoons, it works powerfully upon 
the imagination of the southern senator. Meanwhile, has 
Would 
our foreigners reject our constitution and our laws if they 
really understood them? Does not the remedy lie in edu- 
cation and religion, rather than in police officers and an 
American imitation of Siberia? 


no one any faith in old-fashioned Americanism? 


Rural Church Finding Recognition 
in the Farm Press 


REMARKABLE tribute to the worth and signifi- 

cance of the rural church is paid by the farm press 
which is taking up the problem of the church and pointing 
out its place in the renaissance of rural life. In fact the 
farm papers are paying a great deal more attention to 
the rural church than is the religious press, measured by 
the printer’s rule. They are printing the facts and featur- 
ing outstanding examples where the situation is being met. 
There is no defense of the grossly overchurched situation 
in their columns ; they have no denominational tradition or 
vested interests to support ; they are not talking lugubrious- 
ly about the loss of rural preachers and how to save the his- 
toric old churches that have ceased to function. They are 
telling us how a new type of rural church is functioning. 
At no point in the task of making and keeping the nation 
Christian has there been such obscurantism as in dealing 
with the rural church situation. The plain, undeniable 
fact, shouting with a thousand tongues, is that the average 
rural community is overchurched until it is utterly impos- 
sible for all the churches to find support. Yet the denomi- 
national agencies go right ahead planning to save their own 
churches in the country. All these churches can no more 
be saved than a dozen helpless old people could be fed with 
a ration or two, even though all the doctors, dietists, 
physiological chemists and trained nurses in the country 
Unless the r2- 
tion can be increased either all must perish or some must 


‘vere brought in to give scientific advice. 
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die that others may live. But it is hopeless to expect tp 
increase the “ration” for the now existing rural churches, 
unless, indeed, the city churches furnish funds to do 9, 
But to do that would be so gross a misappropriation oj 
missionary funds as to constitute a breach of trust. Th 
one and only solution for the country church problem js 
that advocated by the farm press, that is, a united commy. 
nity church instead of a divided sectarian church. 


A Plan to Eliminate the 
Middle Man 


HE newspapers did not widely herald a meeting in 

Chicago on Lincoln’s birthday of two hundred farm 
ers and labor union people to plan a cooperative movement. 
It is the belief of these two hundred people that the high 
cost cost of living is due in considerable measure to bad 
methods of distribution. During the war a big Chicago 
packing house bought up millions of pounds of rice and 
raised the price to nearly double the former figures. 
Similar profiteering has affected many other items which 
are in the daily budget of the average citizen. The farm- 
ers and labor union folks are planning to effect a direct 
exchange of economic goods, the food supplies of the 
farmer going to cooperative stores in the city and the man- 
ufactured goods of the city going in a similar way to or- 
ganized groups of farmers. The University of Wisconsin 
has maintained for some years an expert whose business 
it is to study ways and means to effect such short-cuts in 
distribution. It is significant that the representatives of 
four million organized workmen and farmers are taking 
steps to carry such a plan into effect. No doubt there are 
many difficulties to be overcome. The profiteers are well 
organized and will be prepared to fight effectively, but in 
the end we shall have the better methods of distribution, 
just as not so long ago we secured through machinery the 
more effective methods of production. 


Who Is Behind the Mexican 
Propaganda? 
ROPAGANDISTS for war with Mexico have come 
into the open at last and one may speak with full 
knowledge of the facts. The National Association for the 
Protection of American Rights in Mexico is issuing a bul- 
letin which states the case for the propagandists. A 
speakers’ bureau is maintained and lecturers will be sent 
anywhere on request. J. S. Alexander, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce, in New York, heads the 
executive committee of the organization. The executive 
committee is made up of big business men who deal in oil, 
rubber, copper and other Mexican products. The bulletin 
of the association is made up largely of newspaper clippings 
showing hostility to the neighboring Republic and espe- 
cially towards the Carranza government. It has been as- 
serted for a long time that the real enemies of Mexico are 
the commercial interests. This is no longer a matter of 
doubt. How many Americans want to offer their sons to 
make Mexico secure for our oil and rubber speculators? 
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“The Government at Washington 
Still Lives” 
STEADING word should be spoken to the Prohi- 

A bition public at this time, when the liquor traffic is 
making its last desperate lunge to save its existence. The 
almost devilish cunning of a large portion of the metropol- 
itan press in magnifying such an episode as the Iron River, 
Michigan, misadventure into a “rebellion” of national 
significance, together with the continual insinuation of the 
idea of discontent through cartoon, “news” item, “funny” 
page, and editorial, only shows the degree of desperation 
to which the liquor forces have been driven. All their 
reverses are now being brought up for a last rush upon 
public conviction to weaken it with fear and dismay. 
New Jersey’s attack on the eighteenth amendment, backed 
up by its legislature’s action legalizing three and one-half 
per cent liquors in defiant disregard of the admonition 
from Washington against such a procedure, is being used, 
together with a similar action by the state of Wisconsin, 
to create in timid hearts the fear of serious civil strife if 
Prohibition is enforced. Wherever such weakness of heart 
manifests itself it should be overcome by three considera- 
tions. First, that such violent and extreme measures by 
the liquor forces were inevitable. No one at all aware of 
the deep grip these forces have had upon our national life 
could imagine that they would let go without a last vicious 
and defiant struggle. Second, that these beginning days 

Prohibition are fraught with difficulties which will 
automatically tend to disappear with the lengthening of 
the new era. And the third consideration is the big rock 
fact that the government at Washington still lives and 
will stand no sectional or secessional nonsense from any 
group or party or from any state. Prohibition is here, 
here by the will of the nation, and here to stay. 


A New Name at 
the Mast-head 


MONG the members of the editorial staff of The 

Christian Century there will be found a new name 
this week, that of Jessie Brown Pounds. Mrs. Pounds’ 
acquisition to our writing force is no new thing. The 
vlacing of her name at the mast-head is simply an outward 
sign of a gracious fact that has been in existence for a 
full year. Mrs. Pounds’ versatility is itself a token of 
She is journalist, novelist, poet, hymn-writer, art 
critic, social philanthropist, church stateswoman, minis- 
ters wife (in the fine institutional as well as the conjugal 
Even this catalogue of her capacities does 
not exhaust them all. Six hundred hymns stand to her 
credit in the literature of modern spiritual praise. Among 
them, the best known, perhaps, is, “Beautiful Isle of Some- 
which leaped from an already great popularity 
into world-wide affection by its use at the funeral of 
President McKinley. Practiced in the ways of the jour- 
nalistic craft, her editorial contribution to The Christian 
Century has been of great value. A progressive spirit, a 
tichly laden mind, a power of discrimination that is at 
once keen and gracious, a fund of church knowledge 
reaching all the way from the affairs of the parish to the 
problems of ecclesiastical reconstruction—these are some 


genius. 


sense }. 


W here.”’ 
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of the chief assets that Mrs. Pounds brings to the collabo- 
rative task she has already begun so well in making this 
paper vital, authoritative and interesting. Her writings 
will be assimilated each week by the impersonality of 
editorship, but this week it may be stated that her share 
in our columns is represented by the editorial entitled, 
“Wearing Out Words.” 


The American School of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem 
[* is a satisfaction to know that while the work 
of the American School of Oriental Research in 
Jerusalem was _ necessarily intermitted during the 
war, plans have now been made to rescue the enter- 
prise on a larger and more co-operative scale, and with 
ampler prospects of success. The most important feature 
of the reorganized enterprise is the arrangement for joint 
activity with the British School of Archaeology in Pales- 
tine. The two institutions will be quartered in the Lord 
Bute House, just inside the Jaffa Gate, while the former 
American School building, further out, will continue to 
be the residence of the American director, who for the 
current year is Professor W. H. Worrell, of Hartford. 
In the plan of co-operation the American School is to have 
charge of the Library, of which there is already an admir- 
able nucleus. The British section will have charge of the 
Bureau of Records, which is intended to be a comprehen- 
sive survey of the archaeological materials of Syria. The 
lectures will be delivered by the members of the two co- 
operating staffs. Professor A. T. Clay, of Yale, who is 
the director of the proposed American School at Bagdad, 
will spend a portion of the season in Jerusalem, and assist 
in the work of the School. The head of the British sec- 
tion is Professor Garstang, well known in connection with 
excavations in the Hittite region of Asia Minor. Lhere 
is likelihood of co-operation from the French orientalists, 
who have been invited to participate in the enterprise. 
The downfall of Turkish prestige has opened a door of 
signal opportunity for excavation in Bible lands. 


Sir Oliver Lodge 


IR OLIVER LODGE has been spending two weeks 
S in Chicago lecturing six times to crowded audiences 

of 3,000 persons. His popular successes in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia and other cities have been re- 
peated in this city. From floor to topmost gallery every 
seat has been occupied, the spacious stage crowded and 
often hundreds turned away. Thoughtful auditors they 
were, not so “high-brow” as the audiences which greeted 
Rabindranath Tagore some time ago, but mature, substan- 
tial and keen to follow the reasoned lectures of the dis- 
tinguished English physicist. Sir Oliver’s coming was 
heralded as an event of significance for the spiritistic doc- 
trine and it was the eagerness to receive some fresh and 
convincing evidence as to the hypothesis of communica- 
tion with the dead that chiefly actuated the great public 
It must be said, however, that the lectures con- 
In the main 


interest. 
tained only a modicum of such evidence. 
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they constituted a perfectly orthodox interpretation of the 
spiritual as against the materialistic, or sensuous, view of 
the universe. 

Of the six lectures, only one—the second—dealt with 
spiritism. But even here his material was disappointingly 
commonplace and, except to those already predisposed to 
believe, unconvincing. Sir Oliver himself conceded the in- 
decisive character of much of the evidence he brought 
forward. But he dwelt at length upon the familiar Dorr 
test in which his dead friend and fellow psychical re- 
searcher, F. W. H. Myers, had “communicated” a mes- 
sage to a man in Boston named Dorr and had referred to 
it by the use of the word “Dorr” in a “communication” 
made direct to Sir Oliver in a London sitting. A long 
“communication” from Myers in his characteristic literary 
style, made through a certain “Mrs. Holland,” was read 
in full by Sir Oliver as proof that not all messages from 
the other side dealt with trifling domestic or personal mat- 
ters, as is usually the case. Besides these, Sir Oliver re- 
ferred to the discovery of certain objects in a dead sol- 
dier’s kit of whose existence those concerned could have 
had no knowledge, and a few other instances of the same 
sort. 

Che truth is that as a propagandist of spiritism by the 
ringing of direct and relevant evidence to the considera- 
tion of his auditors, the distinguished scientist was an 
utter failure. Yet the implications of his presence here, 
his stout testimony of personal conviction, and his lucid 
course of reasoning on the reality of the unseen have set 
forward the spiritistic movement enormously. How deep 
the popular interest is may be judged by noting the ser- 
mon themes of ministers as announced in the daily press 
ast Sunday. Scores of pastors advertised the subject, 
“Can we Communicate with the Dead,” and many themes 
not treating so directly with the problem but closely re- 
ated to it or suggested by it were announced by others. 
\ debate on the subject was held on Sunday afternoon in 
a downtown theatre between two speakers of the so-called 
“rationalist” type 

In the minds of the more discriminating and competent 
earers of Sir Oliver there exists a strong feeling of re- 
sentment that what, as a matter of fact, is a very slight 
ause should have produced so great an effect. Spiritism 
has been given a prestige and impetus 1n popular estima- 
tion by Sir Oliver's visit ridiculously out of proportion to 
the relevant contribution he made. To nine-tenths, yes, to 
iineteen-twentieths, of all that he said a Christian-minded 
unbeliever in spiritism would give a hearty and grateful 

ent. Sir Oliver's analysis of the fallacies of materialism, 

deductions from the modern scientific conception of the 
tructure of the atom, his interpretation of the ether of 
pace, his masterly treatment of the spiritual significance 

f the law of evolution and of all our knowledge by which 
we organize and control our objective universe—these 


made the main bulk of the subject matter of his addresses. 


But all this is far removed from the doctrine of commu- 
nication with the dead. To the materialist this line of 


argument would no doubt be a necessary preparation for 
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the direct evidence of communication, but to the Christian 
mind it was only a confirmation of what we believed al- 
ready. It had no decisive bearing upon the doctrine 
which Sir Oliver Lodge had presumably come to this 
country to propagate. 

Yet multitudes of his less discriminating hearers went 
away—as one could find out by tapping the thoughts of 
this one and that one—with the feeling that the thing Sir 
Oliver had convinced them of was the possibility of com- 
municating with the dead. This, we say, leaves a certain 
ground for resentment as to the method adopted by our 
distinguished visitor. He was announced and expected to 
speak on a subject with respect to which his average 
hearer was hostile or skeptical or, at any rate, uncon- 
vinced. He came before us in the role of an apologist 
for spiritism. Except for a single lecture in which he did 
confessedly deal with that subject, albeit unconvincingly, 
and except also for an occasional ipsi dixit testimony of 
his own personal belief in spiritism, he devoted himself 
throughout all his other lectures to proving that the world 
was the kind of a world all religious people have always 
conceived it to be. And what he said was so good, so 
revealing, and so confirmatory of our fundamental Chris- 
tian faith that to those minds unused to this approach from 
the scientific side it was an easy subconscious step to the 
fallacious assumption that Sir Oliver had proved his spir- 
itistic case. 


Had Sir Oliver come to America as an apologist for 


our fundamental Christian faith—for our belief in God, 


in prayer, in the integrity and immortality of the soul, and 
in the measureless authority of conscience and moral 
ideals—his lectures would have written a distinct chapter 
in the spiritual life of this land. But his voice was the 
voice of Jacob, though his hand was the hand of Esau 
He wore the cloak and costume of one role and played 
another. The discriminating were not misled. But—to 
say nothing harsh—the public is not always discriminating. 

We do not mean to charge Sir Oliver with practicing 
deceit. He is too high-minded and venerable a gentleman 
But as a 
scholar, a scientific man, we submit that he did not deal 


and scholar to be talked about in that way. 


candidly with his audiences in the method he adopted for 
giving a reputable and respectable caste to the spiritistic 
cult. Perhaps the only word that will express the 
critique we are compelled to offer is the recent but much 
overworked word “camouflage.” Sir Oliver “put over” 
his doctrine of spiritistic communication by deftly and 
dexterously and attractively camouflaging it with the well- 
known idealistic or spiritual interpretations of the physical 
world now generally accepted by scholarly men who think 
outside of their narrow scientific specialty at all. So after 
hearing Sir Oliver Lodge, leader in the Society for Psych- 
ical Research, and one of the world’s master physicists, 
our conclusive judgment is that if he has no better reasons 
for believing in intercommunication with the dead than 
he is presenting to American audiences he is no such mas- 
terful scientist in the field of psychics as he is justly re- 
nowned to be in the realm of physics. 
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Presbyterians and Christian Unity 


HE attitude of the Presbyterian church toward Chris- 
tian unity is a phenomenon in current Protestantism 
that deserves particular comment. It is not so well 
formulated, perhaps not so self-conscious, as the atti- 
tudes of some other Christian bodies—the Episcopalians 
and Disciples, for example—but it is by all tokens a thing 
{ definite and unmistakable character. Whenever any pro- 
i] for Christian unity is made in good faith, either in 


wos 


the form of some halfway scheme or in a plan that goes the 


ength of 


organic unity, the Presbyterian disposition 
1y be counted on in advance as sympathetic and cooper- 
ating. This is not to say that Presbyterianism is uncritical 
" Tea- 


nable” and “in good faith” in referring to the proposals 


precise Opposite is true. We used the words 
which Presbyterian favorable prepossession could 
first, that 
Presby- 


e safely assumed. This means three things: 


e ideal of a united church is accepted by 


ian leadership as an imperative ideal; second, that the 


lenomination has arrived at the place where it has defi- 


tely set the Kingdom of God and the true interests of 
hurch catholic far above its own sectarian interests 

and pride; and thirdly, that it is able to regard its sister 
nunions without suspicion or distrust or jealousy, 
ind is thus able to give sympathetic consideration to any 
sals or representations looking toward closer and 


vital unity. 
\\e are speaking, of course, in terms that can apply only 
e typical Presbyterian attitude, the attitude that rep- 
the real character of this venerable denomination. 
it there are many Presbyterians to whom such a de- 
n would not apply goes without saying. There are 
resbyterian sectarians as bigoted as Baptist sectarians 
in- 


thodist sectarians. There are suspicious, narrow, 


int Presbyterians. [But it is not far from the 


truth to say that in the body as a whole the sec- 
spirit has been more nearly exorcised than in any 
er large evangelical group. This is the more remark- 
hen the close-knit ecclesiastical character of Presby 
taken The 


iv more organic than any other American commu- 


ianism is into account. denomination is 
ts parts are more vitally interrelated than are the 

itts of Methodism or Episcopalianism, though its me- 
m is not so elaborate as that of either of those com- 
ns. Its group life is controlled by a far more demo- 
technique than obtains in the socalled “democratic” 
lies—Baptist, Congregational and Disciples. EEmbody- 
g thus a high order of self-conscious vitality and pos- 
sessing a responsive technique for its expression in group 
action and policy, it is remarkable, we repeat, that Presby 
inism should seem to be taking the preeminent place 
leadership toward Christian unity. For Christian unity 
olves the passing away of this particular organism 
aed the Presbyterian church, finely wrought though it 
, and the merging of its members and parts in the larger 


rganism that the spirit of unity is to create. 


There is 
to illusion in the intelligent Presbyterian mind at this 


nr 


Unlike most Episcopalians and many Disciples, 
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when Presbyterians talk about Christian unity they as 
sume unambiguously that it will mean the giving up of 
And they have disclosed 
that 


the Presbyterian denomination. 


through their best interpreters they stand gladly 
ready to lose their separate identity and their name if 
thereby Christ’s followers may become one body. 

Again and again we have heard their leaders express 
their joy that Presbyterian money and Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries were not being used to establish the Presbyterian 
church in China, but the Church of Christ in China. It ts 
said that a basic resolution has stood for years recorded 
in the minutes of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions to the effect that a proposal for a united effort on 
any mission field is not subject to debate from the. stand- 
point of Presbyterian interests, but only from the stand- 
point of its practicality for the Kingdom of God. Dr 
William Henry Roberts, the venerable stated clerk of the 
General Assembly, typical denominational ecclesiastic, 
just such a functionary as would be the last man in any 
other denomination to look favorably upon any scheme 
that proposed the subordination or sacrifice of his denom 
ination, was asked within the past year what, in his judg- 
ment, would be the effect of Christian unity upon the 
Presbyterian church. “It would mean the passing of the 


And he added 


“IT am willing to see our de- 


Presbyterian church” he promptly replied 
with characteristic candor: 
nomination and its name pass into history 1f thereby we 
may have a united Protestantism.” 

In the opening days of the Interchurch World Move- 
ment, more than a year ago, at a conference of church 
leaders held in Chicago to consider what the character of 
the Movement should be, there developed in certain quar 
ters, especially amongst Methodists and Baptists present, 
a decided suspicion of the Movement on account of the 
almost ineradicable implications of organic Christian uni- 
ty that seemed to inhere in it. There was more thrill 
and power and appeal in the Movement at that early date 
than there is today. It became clear then, for the first 
time, that the Movement would have to sacrifice its union 
character or lose the cooperation of certain denominations. 
The more responsible speakers, those who were to carry 
the burden of the Movement and who were most vividly 
aware of the reactionary sectarian forces that were opera- 
tive, took pains to mollify these forces and to interpret 
the Movement in such terms as would allay the sectarian 
spirit that had been aroused. Dr. Robert E. Speer was 
one of these speakers. His address that evening was 


He 


described the Interchurch Movement in the 


memorable chose as his theme, “The Body of 
Christ,” and 
This Movement, he said, 


But he 


light of ultimate Christian unity. 
conciliatingly, does not aim at Christian unity. 
could not, in spite of the stress of strategic responsibility 
under which he was speaking, let his testimony stop there. 
raking his stand on our Lord’s intercessory prayer in 
John’s Gospel, he declared that when we have achieved 
the most organic kind of unity which we can humanly 
attain we shall not have fully met our Lord’s will for 
his church as expressed in the words, “—as Thou Father 
art in me and I in Thee, that they also may be one in us.” 
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Here, he said, was the ideal of organic unity, vital, visible 
and functioning. For the church to draw a line anywhere 
and say we will have just so much unity but no more was 
clearly to flaunt our human wilfulness in the face of our 
Lord’s will. It was a great and inspiring message indi- 
cative of the irrepressible impulse to unity that springs up 
in the normal Presbyterian heart. 

Of course Presbyterian leadership in this great cause 
is not measured by the sporadic though frequent utter- 
ances of its individual representatives. The denomina- 
tion spoke its corporate convictions in the call issued by 
its General Assembly at Columbus, O., in May, 1918. That 
marked the turning point in recent consideration of Chris- 
tian unity. By a vote of virtual unanimity the Assembly’s 
more than eight hundred commissioners passed a resolu- 
tion inviting other evangelical bodies to send representa- 
tives to confer together on the desirability and feasibility 
of effecting an organic union of all American Protestant 
forces. The ardor and unanimity with which this action 
was taken was a surprise to the Christian world, and no 
doubt the Presbyterians themselves were not a little sur- 
prised at the discovery of the strength of their own im- 
pulse leading them away from the denominational order 
of things. It is said that Dr. Roberts, the stated clerk, and 
the most influential man in Presbyterianism’s organized 
life, was opposed to the resolution until after it had been 
‘arried, whereupon he underwent a profound conversion 
on the subject, and flung himself so heartily into the new 
movement that he was made chairman of the Presbyterian 
group of delegates appointed to attend the projected con- 
ference. 

It was an event of startling significance that a denomi- 
nation of so rich and venerable a history, possessed of 
resources in men and money representing more power 
than any other single communion in America, and carry- 
ing on its own denominational life with preeminent or- 
ganic efficiency and success, should propose to its neigh- 
bors the adoption of a common policy which involved the 
sacrifice of its separate existence. The Episcopalians is- 
sued a similar call in 1910. But it soon became clear that 
Episcopalianism was more interested in “putting over” 
its episcopate upon the rest of the church than in effect- 
ing an organic union on the basis of the complete validity 
of all evangelical communions. No sooner had the Epis- 
copalian call been issued than the doctrine of union on 
“maximums” was given general and plausible currency, 
a doctrine which any sophisticated person could see 
was pragmatically devised for the purpose of mak- 
ing palatable to the rest of us the acceptance of Episco- 
pal orders. The Presbyterians, when their turn came to 
be host to a gathering of their Christian neighbors, showed 
another kind of disposition. It has yet to be even so 
much as hinted that their purpose in issuing the invitation 
was flawed in the slightest way by a sectarian wish to give 
any sort of Presbyterian quality to the united church that 
it was hoped would come into being. They proceeded on 
the presupposition that we Christians of many names are 
already one, in all spiritual and essential realities, and that 
what is needed is the fashioning of an outer order or 
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body in which this unity may function and become visible. 
Hence the two conferences which have been held in Phila. 
delphia in response to the Presbyterian call—that of De. 
cember, 1918, and that of February, 1920—have made 
more actual progress than the whole ten years’ discussion 
which the Episcopalian call set going. 

And what now is the attitude of Presbyterian leader. 
ship toward the definite plan of organic unity recommend- 
ed to the churches by the Philadelphia conference of last 
month? Presbyterians there present to a man showed a 
spirit of denominational unselfishness and of sensitive. 
ness to the instant need of a new order of things in 
Protestantism. It was in their delegation that efforts 
originated to obtain a higher degree of unity than that 
contemplated by the plan under discussion and which was 
finally adopted. Their only criticism of it was that it did 
not go far enough; it was not organic enough; it fell sin- 
fully short, they felt, of the degree of unity which a 
church in dead earnest with the appalling opportunity and 
peril of the present time should be determined to at- 
tain. This is the interpretation put upon the Philadelphia 
plan by The Continent, Presbyterianism’s most influential 
and ablest paper. In an editorial that should make every 
Disciple and Episcopalian blush in guilt for having talked 
so much more about unity and done so much less than 
Presbyterians are willing to do, The Continent asks 
whether the Philadelphia proposal is likely to work, and 
answers its own question thus: 

The usefulness of this new Philadelphia proposition for 
union depends wholly then on whether the churches entering 
into it will sell all and offer all for the glory of God in the 
union of his church—or whether they will continue to insist 
on “reservations.” 

The scheme creates a legislative body in which the con- 
stituent churches may, if they will, deposit year after year 
more and more of power over their combined affairs and 
activities. If they do that, the “United Churches of Christ” 
will in time become, as the drafting committee predicts, the 
“United Church of Christ.” 

There are cleavages in Christendom so radical that no imag- 
ination suggests a manner in which they could be abolished. 
But among the eighteen denominations whose representatives 
have been engaged in formulating this Philadelphia plan, there 
is none—unless it be the Episcopalian Church—which could 
not organically unite with the rest if it wanted to—and with 
no sacrifice of anything which by any stretch of scruple could 
be deemed vital to the existence of Christianity. The only real 
explanation therefore for present Protestant disunion is that 
Protestants generally do not wish to be united. It is this 
which makes the church union case so grave morally. 

The denominational distinctions between the various church 
bodies of Protestantism have become so hazy and insignificant 
that the universal judgment of men free from bias condemns 
their now severed condition because it so grievously subord- 
inates major to minor interests in religion. 

That the above quotation from our esteemed neighbor 
interprets not only the best mind but the average mind of 
American Presbyterianism there is no room for doubt. 
When the spirit of “selling all and offering all” things 
sectarian for the glory of God takes possession of the 
churches as it seems to have taken possession of the Pres- 
byterian church, the answer to our Lord’s prayer for the 
unity of his disciples will not be far off. 
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Wearing Out Words 


BRIGHT woman recently remarked that she feared 
A if she lived to old age there would be no medium 

of conversation,—that all the words in the lan- 
guage would be worn out before that time. When one 
hears the same catch phrase repeated a dozen times a day 
by as many pairs of lips, one realizes that this fear is not 
altogether without foundation. Who does not know the 
pet expressions of the average preacher—“Facing the sit- 
uation,” “meeting the emergency,” “rising to our opportu- 
nities,” “the psychological moment,” “efficiency in organ- 
ization,” “facing the crisis,’—do we not recall their fa- 
miliar intonation? If one of these preachers should take 
the trouble to say what he means (if he means anything), 
in words freshly chosen, he would in many cases double 
the effectiveness of the message. 

Nowhere is the needless wear of words more clearly 
illustrated than in the abuse of phrases which have come 
to us out of the war. “Morale” is a word which came into 
use because it was needed. Its content was peculiar and 
original. In the beginning the word served a real pur- 
But already it has been robbed of its meaning 
through misuse. “Over the top” was a phrase which 
originally carried a picture with it,—a picture grim but 
full of solemn import. We have used up these words on 
“financial drives” and “membership campaigns.” “Carry 
on’ sounded upon our ears two years ago as a sacred 
charge from the dying, imploring us to complete their 
Today we are using it for every conceivable 
end, from the conduct of a church aid society to that of 
a political party campaign. 


pose. 


sacrifice. 


Why should speakers lazily permit themselves to de- 
pend upon ready-made phrases? True, it is often urged 
that a careful discrimination in the use of words some- 
times results in aloofness and pedantry, but this is so only 
when words are used as things, not as the medium of a 
message. It is the worth of a personality in conscious 
contact with other personalities which makes the dry bones 
of speech to live. Not many of us would care to go as far 
as do the Imagists of present day poetry in the contention 
for “the exact word.” Insistence upon “the exact word” 
means largely to ignore the audience,—to forget that most 
people do not know the exact word when they see it. But 
the contention promises some substantial results, even to 
those of us who fancy we care nothing for its merits. It 
suggests that words are to be chosen, not picked up be- 
cause they happen to be lying about in convenient 
places. 

There are words enough to last, if they are used with 
care and economy—not parsimony, but with appreciative 
selection according to need, which is a very different mat- 
ter. Shakespeare used a great many words, but no one 
cise has used them with such exquisite economy. Speak- 
ers and writers of the every day world can not hope to 
achieve the artistic use of words, but they can save them- 
selves from depreciating the stock through mental indo- 
lence. 
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The Big Three 


ABYLON, Greece and Rome 
Held earth their prey, 
They were the lords of earth— 
Now, where are they? 


America, England, France 
Rule land and sea; 
When time has gone its round, 
Where will they be? 
Tuomas Curtis CLARK. 


The Man Who Ran Over the 


Rattlesnake 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HERE was a man who owned an Automobile, and 
he drove unto places afar. And there was a day 
when he stepped on the Gas, and went out into the 

country. And he beheld in the road ahead of him a Rat- 
tlesnake. And the Rattlesnake was crossing the road, 
and asking of him no favors save that he observe the 
speed limit, and give unto Transverse Traffick a fair share 
of the Publick Highway. And when the man saw the 
Rattlesnake, he ran the wheels of his Car over it, so that 
the back of the Serpent was broken. And the Serpent 
writhed in pain and died and the man drove on. And he 
patted himself upon the back and said, I have wrought a 
good deed, and there is one less enemy of the human race. 
And that may have been true; neither am I reproving him 
for what he did; for I am no friend of Rattlesnakes. 
Now it came to pass as he drove on, that one of his 
Tires went flat, and he stopped and removed it. And he 
found in the Inner Tube a small Puncture. For something 
had penetrated the Outer Tire, and cut it through. And 
he felt of the inside of his Outer Tire with his finger tips 
to find if peradventure a Tack had gone through his Tire, 
that he might remove it before he put in a new Inner 
Tube. And he found something that pricked his finger, 
and it felt like a Tack. But on the next day that man died. 
Now I once knew the President of a Railway who was 
unjust to a Brakeman; and the Brakeman rose to be a 
Conductor, and then a Division Superintendent, and then a 
General Manager, and then he caused the President to 
be fired, and he sat in the President’s seat and he said, It 
all was written down in the Book of Fate from the day the 
Old Man Cursed me from his Private Car. 
And I have known of humble men 
Resented being run over by Mighty Men, and who have 
kept it in mind for years until they found their oppor- 
tunity. Yea, I have known the blind, unreasoning bite of 
a man whose back was broken to leave a poisoned fang 
for the finger of him who had run over him. 
Wherefore beware lest thou think too meanly of him 
whom thou despiseth; neither be thou too ready to run 
over even the humblest of the creatures of God. For in 
this manner are the haughty brought often to humility. 
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The Church in a Plastic World 


By Herbert H. Fletcher 


HE editor of The Christian Century asks my opin- 


ion on the problem and opportunity which the 


church is facing in the changing order of society. 
the order of the query and first 


The 


I would like to reverse 
consider the opportunity which the church is facing. 
church is facing what President Mackenzie of Hartford 
Theological Seminary calls a plastic world. It 1s a world 
which has been thrown into a melting pot and has been 
heated to the point of fusing. ‘The fusing has not as yet 
taken place. It is awaiting a divine alchemy. 

Probably not before in 1920 years has human society 
reached such a condition. Writers of sacred history are 
accustomed to observe that when Jesus was born in Beth- 
lehem the world had been made ripe 


rapid dissemination of such a message as he brought to it. 


for the reception and 


Great material and mental walls of partition had been 
broken down. Vast routes of travel had been created and 
made easy of passage by the power of Roman arms, and 
broad avenues to the human mind and soul had been 
opened by the persuasive and enlightening influence of 
Greek philosophy. Hence in an incredibly short time the 
gospel of the Son of God spread westward until it had 
reached the shores of the Atlantic Ocean. It is said of the 
Chinese people that they assimilate all peoples and tribes 
which invade their country. That is why they have re- 
mained unconquered and unabsorbed since time immem- 
orial. What the Chinese do to the peoples who undertake 
to overpower them, Christianity did to the Roman Empire 
and the peoples under its sway, and for over 1900 years it 
has been the prevailing religion of all Europe, and of the 
nations in America and the islands of the seas, which 
received the bulk of their population by emigration from 
Europe. 


NEW WALLS Of PARTITION 


But for hundreds of years new walls of partition have 
been slowly building until the time had come, in 1914, 
when the spirit of nationality in a great number of sepa- 
rate empires and kingdoms had so possessed the minds and 
hearts of the rulers and the minds and hearts of the peo- 
ples through the influence of their rulers, that Christianity 
had become subordinated to that spirit, and almost univer- 
sal selfishness had supplemented the brotherly altruism 
which is the living quality of Christianity. The wonderful 
increase and diversification of commerce had intensified 


that selfishness. The gospel taught by Christ was pro- 
fessed by many, but actually lived by only a few. So-called 
Christian nations were Christian in name only. The heads 
of the great branches of the church in Europe cared more 


Chris- 
tianity had become merely a veneer, the church had lost 


for temporal power than for spiritual perfection. 


the confidence of the laboring classes and of great masses 
of the middle and poorer classes, and a social revolution 
was imminent. 

One of the great motives of the rulers of the Central 


Empires in precipitating the world war was a desire to 


sidetrack the impending social revolution. As in so many 


other directions, their plans miscarried in this direction 
also. Instead of sidetracking the social revolution they 
precipitated it. The upheaval followed the war with amaz- 
ing quickness. It began in Europe long before the treaties 
of peace were framed and it is proceeding with varying 
degrees of severity all over the world, but with especial 
violence in those countries hardest hit by the war's 
physical and economic sufferings. 

This social revolution and the political revolution which 
accompanies it and is one part of its expression, has taken 
the world completely out of the primitive stage of human 
life, the lowest stage of the three enunciated by Herbert 
Spencer in his synthetic philosophy, wherein the people 
have existed for the benefit of the rulers, and has landed it 
effectively in Spencer’s second stage—the industrial stage 
wherein rulers and governments exist only for the benefit 
of the people. Spencer's third stage, which might be 
called the ethical stage, in which all work will be deemed 
of value in proportion as it contributes to a full life, has 
not yet arrived, but it is in sight. Autocratic rulers have 
had their day. Those who have not already been over- 
thrown soon will abdicate or will be reduced to a state of 
hgure-head impotence. 


UNPRECEDENTED PLASTICITY 


There is another phase of this world plasticity resulting 
from the war which is equally important, showing a world 
plasticity far more complete than was the case at the 
time of the advent of Christ. While the war was inau- 
gurated in selfishness and fought by many nations with 
self-preservation as the main motive, a great wave of 
and 


The ideas at the basis of Christian democracy and 


Christian idealism grew out of it swept over the 
world. 
world brotherhood became so prominent in all discussioa 
and so filled the printed page that no human being with 
sufficient intelligence to comprehend those ideas, any- 
where, on any continent, or in the islands of the sea, has 
failed to be powerfully influenced by them. Such ideas 
as a world safe for democracy, universal human brother- 
hood and social and industrial justice, all essentially Chris- 
tian ideas, have not only made a powerful impact upon the 
most feeble intelligences everywhere, but have seeped into 
general human consciousness, until all peoples are reaching 
out for the attainment of the conditions to which they 
point. 

One manifestation of this universal mental and spiritual 
uplift, a most significant and important manifestation, 1s 
the idealization of America by the disadvantaged peoples 
of the Old World. (An illustration of this is seen in the 
attitudes of the peoples of the Near East.) Rev. Dr. 
James L. Barton, foreign secretary of the American Board 


of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and chairman o! 
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the Commission on Armenian and Syrian Relief, found, 
on his recent thirty thousand mile journey through the 
war impoverished regions of Asia Minor, that the Arme- 
nians and Turks were willing, even anxious, to accept 
\merica as a mandatory, but did not desire England and 
vould fight rather than accept France or any other Euro- 
ean nation. The commission, headed by Major-General 
Harbord, a high officer in the United States Army, which 
extended its investigations to the Caucasus regions, found, 
to the surprise of Dr. Barton, that the people of the repub- 

of Georgia and the Tartar republic of Azerbiajan, 
wherein are many Russians, also would gladly accept 
\merica as a mandatory, and a mandatory seemed neces- 
sary to prevent continual friction, if not war, between the 
two republics, as well as to protect them from outside 
interference. Furthermore, to cap the climax, the King 
Commission, sent out by the Peace Conference, consisting 
i President Henry Churchill King of Oberlin and Charles 
R. Crane of Chicago, which went to the southern bound- 
ary of Syria, concluded that it was America’s duty to 


Mm} 


the mandatory of that people also. 


ly with the unanimous wish of the Syrians and accept 


UNITED STATES TRUSTED BY WORLD 


(he reports of these commissions have not been pub- 
shed at this writing, but it can be stated authoritatively 
that these three commissions will report a well-nigh unani- 
ious trustful disposition toward the United States among 

these people, occupying a territory as large as all of 
the United States east of the Mississippi River. General 
Harbord insists that this country would need only two 
livisions of troops, or 60,000 men, to be used merely as a 
mstabulary to train a native constabulary, in order to 
ontrol and govern the whole territory, and that 30,000 
i these troops would be sent home in two years. 


lhe reason for this state of affairs is the universal trust 


nd confidence of all these varieties of people that the 


‘nited States wants no more land and would withdraw 
from any mandatory it might be induced to assume as soon 
had made the local governments self-sustaining. 

They have seen what the United States has done in Cuba 
nd the Philippines ; they have been profoundly impressed 
the altruistic attitude of the United States during the 
var; they have watched the unselfish conduct and self- 
sacrifice of American missionaries for a century, and the 
We can trust America; she is 


universal testimony is: 
truly Christian. 
Likewise in China, with its teeming population of over 
400,000,000, America is idealized. In his first published 
nterview on returning to England after his latest sojourn 
in New York, Rev. Dr. J. H. Jowett said: “We must 
remember that the relations between America and China 
are growing more and more intimate. There is something 
approaching affection in the feeling between China and the 
United States. The best of Chinese scholars are at Amer- 
can universities perfecting their education. I have met 
rilliant Chinamen of that type who are steeped in admira- 
tion for America. I am sure there will be a reservation in 


t 
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America’s acceptance of the-treaty with regard to the fu- 
ture of Shantung.” 

So also Rev. Dr. Cornelius H. Patton, of the American 
Board, on his return from a trip to the Far East, in the 
interest of the Interchurch World Movement, reports 
China as ready for Christian conversion, and declares that 
if the opportunity now open is availed of China can be 
made over in a few years into the most powerful influence 
for Christianity in the Old World! There is practically 
no limit to what can be done in view of the readiness of 


the people to accept Christianity. 
CHINA'S POINT OF VIEW 


Likewise, Professor J]. Leighton Stuart of Nanking 
University, in a report to the Presbyterian Board of Mis 
sions, says that when the armistice was signed America’s 
part in the war and her purpose towards China were ac- 
claimed with the deepest enthusiasm. He was told with 
deep feeling that it scarcely seemed believable that any 
nation could actually live up to such ideals as the American 
people had been living up to since their entry into the war. 
Professor Stuart sums up China’s attitude thus: 

“The Chinese people have but little interest in world 
politics. Their interest has always been in the moral 
issues of human nature. Only through the expression of 
American ideals had they come to grasp the fundamental 
meaning of the titanic struggle between right and might. 
America is admired and trusted with passionate fervor. 
The Chinese see in us the hitherto unrealized ideals of 
their ancient sages. The issue of the war ought to lead 
up to a change of attitude in China toward Christianity. 
\lready the Chinese are responding with keen appreciation 
to Christian interpretation of the war.” 

All contemporary evidence shows that Christianity can 
secure a majority of the 400,000,000 people of China in 
the next decade, if advantage is taken of the present pre- 
paredness. With China converted and becoming herself 
missionary and the Near East sobered and Christianized 
under America’s influence, the rest of Asia could soon be 
won. 

In India the opening and opportunity are only a little 
less inviting than in China. America has the power, if the 
power is rightly used, to establish the Christian religion, 
within much less time than a generation, through the heart 
of Asia from the Bosphorus to the islands of the Pacific. 
It would be possible to make out nearly as strong a case 
with regard to Africa, but the limits of this article forbid. 

Central and South America, already Catholic, will grow 
under the tutelage of the people of the United States. All 
that is needed with them is continuous Christian treat- 
ment ; that they will get so long as our government can be 
made to reflect the heart of the Christian people of 
America. 

Such is the opportunity of the church, the acting body 
of Christ—an opportunity never equalled in the promise 
and grandeur of its appeal in all the ages sinee the Ascen- 
sion. The church’s mission is to obey the command of its 


Lord to go into all the world and preach the gospel to 
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every creature. 
story of the life, death and resurrection of Chri4t and 
living the only kind of life which is possible for normally 
intelligent Christian men and women, when once they come 
fully to know the meaning of that gospel and the power 


Preaching the gospel means tellifg the 


of that resurrection. It means taking to the peoples and 
races now reachable the gospel of eternal life, of love, of 
practical living, of healing of disease, of surgery, and of 
all that science and art under Christian development have 
revealed in agriculture, mechanics and culture; that those 
people may know that it is the things that are unseen that 
are eternal and that, though unseen, eternal things are the 
only things worth striving for; to confer upon the peo- 
ples freely all the blessings that Christian civilization has 
brought to the peoples who have it, that they may be lifted 
up to an equality in all matters of mundane living with 
the rest of us and no longer kept down and exploited 
through sordid motives; in short to recognize them as our 
neighbors and to love them as we love ourselves. 


CHURCH UNABLE TO FUNCTION 
This is the mission. The problem is how best to seize 
the opportunity. And here the Church faces elements of 
discouragement. It finds itself unable to function prop- 
erly for this gigantic task. Its power to function is hin- 
dered, clogged by its lack of unity. It cannot bring a uni- 
fied impact to bear upon the situation, because in many 
cases various denominations are working at cross pur- 
poses, and often are more intent upon minor points of 
doctrine than upon the saving of the world. 


It is clogged by its lack of spirituality. If it had suff- 
cient spirituality, it would have sufficient unity. By unity 
I do not mean union. A union of denominations is not 
necessary to unity of purpose and action. Every denomi- 
nation can, if it wishes, maintain its own distinctive form 
of organization and worship and contribute all the golden 
spiritual product of its individuality into the common 
Christian storehouse, and yet be in complete harmony 
with all the others, so far as it functions in preaching the 
gospel, in the manner above described, to the uttermost 
parts of the world. However, it cannot possess that spirit 
of unity so long as it, or any considerable part of it, thinks 
more of pressing its own form of doctrine or worship 
than it does of bringing the world to an understanding and 
acceptance of the simple gospel of Christ. Every denom- 
ination should practice the Golden Rule of Christ to its 
fullest significance towards every other denomination. It 
should love its neighbor as itself and even more so. Ii 
this love were present as a ruling force and motive the 
church would have a spirituality that would command 
unity. The denominations then would be like the United 
States, only on a loftier plane. As the States and the Gen- 
eral Government represent the wheels within the wheel, 
so the denominations would have a unified body, not an 
autocracy, but a representative force, acting for all, and 
this could bring to bear a unified impact upon the great 
cause now before it, as the United States, representing 
the concerted power of all the States, brought to bear a 
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unified impact upon the great battle for world freedom 
and won it almost in a day. 

The Interchurch World Movement furnishes one grey 
opportunity, and the only one which seems likely to d. 
velop speedily, for bringing this unified impact to bear 
upon the unrepentant world. 


EMASCULATING CHRISTIANITY 


Again, the church is clogged by lack of faith. If it had 
faith it would have spirituality, and if it had spirituality 
it would have unity. Its lack of faith is due to numeroy 
causes, but mainly, I think, to the fact that there has been 
such a strong tendency for a century past, by the socalled 
liberal denominations, to emasculate Christianity by rea. 
soning away the living Christ, and to substitute an ideal 
abstraction for a personal leader. They have been unwil- 
ing to accept Christ’s own statements as to what he was, 
as they are recorded in the Gospels. This has led to the 
making of the Scriptures a “sufficient rule of faith and 
practice” rather than the only rule of faith and practice. 
It has led to the preaching of salvation by character 
rather than salvation by the grace of God, as manifested 
in Christ. It has taken the sense of horror out of sin and 
has permitted, nay encouraged, all persons of selfish or 
weak character to neglect religion and the Christian life, 
to make a composition with God by a few gifts to charity 
and then to lead a life of frivolity, luxury and selfishness, 
chasing the almighty dollar with the zeal of a heathen. . It 
has resulted in a competitive industrialism, in which the 
spirit of brotherhood has been conspicuous for its rarity. 
It is manifested today in the orgy of selfishness, luxury, 
and competitive extravagance which is seen among the 
newly rich, the shoddy aristocracy and the overpaid work- 
ing people. This is called a reaction from the war. It 
really is a recrudescence of selfish egoism when the scram- 
ble for self-preservation no longer seems necessary. 

The idealism which camouflaged the war has melted 
away largely and it is seen now that a considerable ele- 
ment of our people were actuated only by the “safety 
first” instinct and hatred of the foe. Large sections of 
the laboring class, who stayed at home, have deteriorated 
visibly in the deeper qualities of life, and masses of young 
people, especially workers, have become so intoxicated by 
high wages that what character for sobriety and integrity 
they had has been deeply tarnished. Frederick P. Fish, 
chairman of the Industrial Board, declares that the aver- 
age American workman is only forty per cent as produc- 
tive as before the war, although his wages have increased 
110 per cent as against a 75 per cent rise in the cost of 
living. This inefficiency is very marked in occupations 
where young women and girls are employed. It is com- 
mon talk and an observant eye can see it on every hand. 


BREAKDOWN IN CHARACTER 


All this is really a breakdown in character and is due to 
absence of faith. It proves that idealism, devoid of loyalty 
to a living personality, is worthless as a basis of character; 
that as a code to live by it is simply punk; that it has ne 
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body to which can be spiked a morality that will work. 

The church in America is honeycombed with the absence 
of faith, which has caused the conditions above described 
The passion for a new crusade in righteousness which was 
predicted of returned soldiers is seen to have been largely 
3 will o’ the wisp. The most reliable testimony of capable 
chaplains is to the effect that those men in uniform who 
from early training or hereditary tendency were likely to 
be beneficially affected by their war experiences were the 
only men to be so affected; that vast numbers, not to say 
a majority, suffered deterioration in morals and character. 
They have come back with a love for excitement, pleasure 
and narcotics, and the contagion has spread throughout the 
people. The use of tobacco has increased enormously, and 
the cigarette has been so popularized that it is hard to 
find even a street child in our cities who is not soaked with 
the filthy odor of this deleterious narcotic. Many returned 
chaplains are infected with this habit for narcotics, and 
their example and influence do not help to lead weak 
church members to better things. 

In all this wave of worldly frivolity, extravagance and 
pleasure-seeking there is great evidence of unhappiness. 
The undercurrent shows a longing for a substantial faith 
upon which stability of character again can be created. 


HOPEFUL MOVEMENTS OF THE SPIRIT 


The church is the body of Christ. 
through it for the salvation of the world whenever it is 
fitted and ready to obey his command. He has prepared 
the way by breaking down the walls of partition and pro- 
ducing the plasticity which now exists. There are abund- 
ant evidences that he is at work in the hearts of church 
leaders in many denominations, burning away barriers and 
creating a spirit of unity and a desire for achievement in 
Recent great conventions of churches in this 


His spirit will work 


his cause. 
country and in England have shown this conclusively. 
His spirit is manifest not only in the great Protestant 
evangelical bodies, but in the Roman Catholic and the ex- 
tremely liberal Unitarian. Both of the latter two have 
recently entered upon movements for a deeper spiritual 
life and for extensive social service. 

Never before within the memory of men now living 
have so many secular newspapers and other organs of 
public opinion called so generally and persistently for a 
crusade for righteousness. A multitude of appeals are 
being put out from pulpits and the printed page for a re- 
turn to the ideals of Christianity as expressed in the life, 
character and teachings of Christ, as the only thing that 
will bring classes, nations, peoples and races into spiritual 
unity and brotherhood. Most of these appeals lack power 
vecause they do not emphasize the fact of a living Christ 
as an ever present, personal leader. Human nature de- 
mands a personal leader, a guide, companion and friend, 
always present, whose aid and support is ever available. 
\ person appeals powerfully to every human heart, 
whereas an ideal may appeal only vaguely and uncertainly. 
Therefore the greatest need of the world today, and of the 
church in the world, is a realization of the living Christ 
as an active, working omniscient personality, seeking hu- 
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man souls as working companions and partners. The need 
is not only to live like Christ, but to live in Christ and 
with Christ. 


IF CHRISTIANS PRACTICED THEIR PROFESSION 


Can any reader conceive what would happen if the 40,- 
000,000 church members in the United States should 
actually live for one month the faith they profess as 
though in the daily, hourly presence of a living Christ? 
If the organized church could only recover this faith in 
the living Christ the walls of the Jericho of evil would 
fall with a mighty shout. Spirituality and unity would 
be restored as by magic. “How these Christians love one 
another” would be common speech as it was in apostolic 
days. The campaign for spreading the Kingdom of Christ 
throughout the Old World and the islands of the sea 
would be formulated and put in motion at once. There 
would be no talk of lack of money for the movement, for 
money would be available as needed. The spirit of stew- 
ardship, which is growing rapidly, especially in industry, 
would spread like prairie fire. The opposition of politicians 
and charlatans, of self-seekers and wealth chasers, would 
be bowled over by the chariot wheels of the army of the 
Lord. There would be little Pentecosts everywhere Chris- 
tians met for worship. There would be a world-wide 
Pentecost as the realization spread of a Christ alive today 
and all powerful to save. 

The church would have found Christ, and Christ would 
function through its willing body. 

There is only one way for the church to recover this 
faith in a living Christ. It must be 
willing to be controlled absolutely by his spirit; it must be 
able to say wholeheartedly, without reservations: “I will 
go where you want me to go, dear Lord; I will do what 
you want me to do.” 


It cannot do it alone. 


This spirit of complete consecration has not been at- 
tained generally. 

But there is a saving remnant; the holy catholic church, 
the church of all consecrated souls, wherever they may 
be, whether in the organized church or out of it, is ready, 
it has the spirit. It can bring the rest to its attitude. 
Christ has pointed the way. “Ask and ye shall receive.” 
There is a power in prayer which is witnessed but not 
understood. Let the holy catholic church unite at once in 
a season of prolonged, incessant supplication at the throne 
of infinite grace. Let it ask that Christ, through his Holy 
Spirit, shall so manifest himself to the lukewarm and the 
faithless that they may come into a complete realization 
of his living, active presence in their lives; that they may 
have their inner consciousness opened to his power and 
wishes for them as did Saul of Tarsus on the Damascus 
road. Let it pray that Christ will roll upon the hearts of 
all his people everywhere a great burden for souls, so that 
they cannot rest until they have given their lives to His 
cause. Let it pray that the great opportunity which he has 
prepared may be seized and his purpose be fulfilled to the 
utmost. 


And prayer will be answered. 
He is faithful that promised. 





“Maenificently Sinful” 


By Lewis Worthington Smith 


N an advertisement conspicuously placed on the front 
page of a daily newspaper, an announcement of a new 
serial to be begun soon in its pages, there appeared 

recently the lure of the phrase that stands as the title of 
this article. It referred to the career of the hero of the 
story before his entrance upon its written course, and the 
assumption seems to have been that the readers of the 
sheet would be interested in a man to whose doings so 
I do not 
wish seriously to impugn the business wisdom of the men 


glorious a descriptive term could be applied. 


who prepare what we shall read at the breakfast table, but 
I do not care at all about the woes and sorrows of the 
“magnificently sinful.” It occurs to me that I should be 
much happier, if they could keep themselves decently to 
themselves and not intrude upon my comfortable repose. 

If it were only a phrase in a paper, one phrase in one 
paper, the matter would not be worth a moment's thought. 
(he trouble is that it is not a phrase alone and not one 
paper alone. We are being inundated by a torrent of the 
vulgar, and it seems impossible to keep up with the news 
and shut it out. Last summer I had the impression that 
with the coming of winter I should be freed from pictures 
»f bathing girls exhibiting themselves in the naive fash- 
ion of heifers at a county fair, but this year they are with 
us all the time. They admire their figures, and they chal- 
lenge you to admire them with a smile that is the essence 
of self-conscious fleshliness freed from the restraints that 
obtain in polite society. That smile is the one difference 
between them and prize stock cattle. They know why 
they are being put on record with the camera. The cattle 
are blissfully ignorant of anything but the circumstances 
that they are somehow in the midst of a lot of staring 


men and women 
GRADES OF EXISTENCI 


| have much less desire to reform humanity at large 
than I had when I was younger. It has come into my 
mind finally that there are and always will be a great 
many grades of animate existences in the world, and that 
there is no sufficient reason why cows, whether walking 
on four feet or on two, should not live in agreement with 
their natures. What I do feel justified in demanding, 
however, is that they shall not make themselves at home 
too close to my elbow. When I pick up a magazine with 
a work of art reproduced on one page, | find it more than 
irritating to come upon one of the lower animals pictured 
on the opposite page in a hasty, grab-bag assemblage of a 
few remnants of human clothes. I protest against this 
strictly on grounds of taste and of pride in myself as a 
human being. I admire a cow in a pasture, peacefully 
chewing her cud without trappings of any sort, but why 
should she come in halftone and photogravure to consort 
with Shakespeare and Burke and Edith Wharton on the 
table where those pleasures await me’ The presumption 


seems to me unendurable. 


Some strange notions of beauty seem to have takep 
possession of the minds of men,—of some men. To me 
the beautiful thing is the restful, the quiet, the calming, 
not the violent and disturbing. In the presence of beaut 
man ought to feel himself restored, brought into the sense 
of a fine harmony, touched and uplifted with a noble se. 
renity. It is part of the good of our later days that man 
can more and more enjoy the presence and companionship 
of beautiful womanhood. Why should the gracious 
thoughts and the flow of happy speech that find place in 
such companionship be vulgarized by the disturbing ap. 
peals of sex’ Why should grossness assume to have a 
charm beyond that of beauty and intrude itself into the 
world of the human as if that world were also the world 
of the brute? Theoretically the question is unanswerable 
Practically the human heifer is at the moment the most 
exploited of created animations. Anything that can make 
pretense to being a reasonably successful representation of 
the human form divine, ugly though she may be in the 
unabashed rawness of nudity, can have preferred space 
in the magazine section for Sunday, if she will stand 
before a camera in a pose that declares herself a daughter 
of Eve. To be displayed in the glory of sepia along with 
portraits of Lloyd George or Foch or Pershing, she needs 
neither brains nor family history nor social culture nor 
human qualities of any hitherto recognized sort. It is 
demanded of her only that she shall be willing to expose 
herself to such tests as are employed in stock-judging 
contests by young men about to graduate from some agri- 
cultural college on their way to the farm. 


NOT A MORAL INDICTMENT 


I wish to insist upon it earnestly that I am not talking 
about the morals of young women who have to make a 
living as best they can with their capacities and their lim- 
itations. I grant freely without word of dispute that it is 
wholly futile to ask the cockroach to hitch his wagon to a 
star. I make a plea for nothing more than segregation 
I want to keep abreast of the news, and I find myself full 
of resentful objections when | am compelled to bring 
Max Sennett’s bathing beauties into the house along wit) 
discussions of the peace treaty, whether those much adver- 
tised organizations of muscular integument have good 
thighs or scrawny ankles. 

Every community should have one newspaper thal 
neither in the vaudeville advertising nor in the movie ad- 
vertising nor in the feature section nor in the pictorial 
section arouses the sort of indignation that makes it difh- 
cult to confine one’s language to the forms approved 
That is really the heart of the trouble. 
The problem of keeping to the state of mind cultivated 


among the elect. 


by gentlemen is too much for average human nature when 
the dogs are in full cry and all the air is sick with the fetid 
breath that rises from their ugly passions and their hot 
desires. 
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Christian Denominations? 
By Dwight Mallory Pratt 
QUESTION mark is put after these combined terms 
to indicate that they are mutually contradictory. 
This fact, however, has not dawned upon the vari- 
= We 


have spoken of “our denomination” with a feeling of pride 


branches of the Christian church until recently. 


nd assurance, not realizing that it is rather a term of 
h and should awaken in any soul of large vision 

and large sympathies a feeling of shame. Nearly all of 
he words that begin with the prefix de signify detraction, 
iency, loss, division, limitation. Constructive words, 


lusive terms, are not in this classification. Loss of 


hysical vitality is indicated by such words as decline, de- 


vy, decrepit, decay ; mental weakness by deficiency, de- 
- moral perversion by debasement, depravity, defile- 
Things to be dreaded are those that deform, de 
iemolish, destroy, and so on through the whole cate- 
of things deleterious. To denominate a church is to 
cet it apart from the great brotherhood of Christian be- 
evers, make it a sect, narrow, seclusive, un-Christian. A 
nomination, then, is the very opposite of the divine proc- 
unification which is the fundamental law of the 

tian life. 
he clear discovery of this fact is one of the motive 
rces that lie back of the great Interchurch World Move 
ment now commanding the thought of all Christendom. 
The present hour is the most constructive in the life of 
organized Protestant Christianity since Luther’s day. The 
s of sectarianism is not only its pettiness, its dwarfing 
its belittling effect on the mental and spiritual life 
and women and entire communities, but its ulti- 
overthrow of a broad-minded, fraternal, winsome, 
all-conquering Christianity. Sectarianism means compe- 
and not cooperation; bitterness instead of brother- 
id. It substitutes the word denomination for the world 
usive word kingdom. It everywhere destroys the com- 
nunity spirit and the sense of community life. One needs 
to visit the little communities, anywhere throughout 
the land, for a sad confirmation of this fact. Sectarianism 
attempts not only the un-Christian but the impossible. A 
community of from two to five hundred people has no 
economic basis for the support of two, three or four de- 
minational churches. Yet this insane procedure is still 
attempted in thousands of towns and villages throughout 
our entire country. And because the attempt is an abso- 
ule economic impossibility, missionary societies under the 
of aggressively sectarian officials have tried to bolster 
the religious folly by pouring consecrated money into 
ieve of ecclesiastical extravagance. And so it comes 
ass that the greatest obstacle today in many a commu- 
is not the unbeliever, the infidel, but the narrow- 
minded adherent of a sect who divides the body of Christ 
and utterly misrepresents the great, loving brotherhood 
and unity of the Father’s household and kingdom. De- 
nominational names no longer appeal to the non-Christian 


world. They rather repel. Men of big soul will not give 
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money to support an ism. And men within the church who 
have vision and are intelligently and profoundly spiritual 
revolt against the unspiritual and un-Christlike processes 
that divide and separate the followers of the divine Mas 
ter, and misuse and pervert and waste their resources in 
these divisive and competitive ways. 

Dr. Robert Westly Peach of Newark, N. ]., 
been nearer the truth than many are willing to admit when 


may have 


he said that there are 100,000 superfluous Protestant 
churches in the United States, erected at a cost of $500,- 
000,000. Whatever the exact number may be, the time 
has come for the various denominations to face this long- 
standing evil with Christian intelligence and heroic con- 
Sectarian zeal has too often been mistaken for 


Men 


denominational propaganda on the ground that their par 


viction. 


religious devotion. have been aggressive in their 


ticular church had a monopoly of true piety, orthodoxy 
had 


more evangelistic ardor than others, but that very zeal 


and spirituality. Some churches may indeed have 
should have manifested itself not in seclusion and division, 
but in a great, sympathetic, fraternal love, that by its very 
graciousness and winsomeness made it possible for people 
of different points of view to come together and worship 
a common Father under a common roof, without contro 
versy, in the unity of the Spirit and the bonds of peace 

\ better day is near at hand. The heart of Christianity 
is still vital with fraternal love. Horizons are enlarging. 
Spiritual intelligence is growing. Even over-zealous eccle- 
siastical leaders are beginning to see that the interests of 
the kingdom are bigger than the interests of their particu- 
lar sect. Concessions and sacrifices will have to be made, 
not in the matter of principle or spirit or truth, but in the 
matter of method and form and machinery, 

One thing is certain—the spirit of the new age, which is 
the Spirit of the ever-living and ever-loving Christ, is sum- 
moning the divided and scattered members of the church 
together as never before since the original Pentecost found 
the early disciples of one accord, in one place, and all 
endued with that unity of life and gift of power which 
made the birth of the Christian church possible in the 
heart of a great and bitterly hostile metropolis. The same 
unity, when once again attained, will have the same effect 
on a world at present unacquainted with the divine and 


saving power of the Gospel. 
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E ARE living in an age of propaganda. The war 
W made propagandists of us. Even science was turned 

to the highly specialized tasks of proving that the 
Germans were “round-heads” with just a sprinkling of “long- 
heads” to furnish them leadership, and that all round-headed 
races were cruel, incapable of the highest in civilization and 
fit only to be the retainers of the superior long-headed races, 
to which of course all the Allied peoples belonged. Philosophy 
focused its intellectual head-lights upon a new analysis of 
Germanic thinking and found, what in times of peace it had 
never discovered, that through all Germanic philosophy there 
had run a sub-stratum of the imperialistic and militaristic and 
a glorification of the unreasoning mystical state at whose 
altars the individual should offer himself a willing sacrifice. 
Even Hegel’s philosophy of the absolute was found, after gen- 
erations of discipleship by the philosophers of all lands, to be 
an apology for Kaiserism, and Kant, with his dream of a 
glorious day of international comity and a league of free 
peoples, suddenly was discovered to have given the enemy the 
hidden concrete foundations of the one dominant conquering 
state. We put the acid concentrates of our hate upon the slag 
heaps of mined ores and found strange materials therein. It 
was science and philosophy turned propagandist. And what 
we did to Germans and things German they did to us with an 
added vengeance in direct ratio to their fear of our superior 
power. Was theology immune, or ethics, or the Christian 
pulpit? To ask is to answer with our own memories, not yet 
two years old. A brutally frank old General said that war 
could not be fought and won without hating the enemy. We 
might just as well play honest with ourselves and admit its 
truthfulness. But that will require that we also admit that, as 
we all fought well, we used the necessary instruments of hate 
to fight, and that our Christianity went into a partial eclipse 
while we did it. The best we can do is to carry lanterns in 
the dark, and we did well to keep the lights alive through the 
darkest eclipse that ever shadowed Christian civilization. I1 
is quite possible for superior souls to fight such a war 
through without hate entering the heart, to love their 
enemies under. such terrible wrongs as the enemy was com- 
mitting, to wing no darts with overwrought emotion and never 
to add a lurid color to the pictures of the enemy. But it is not 
possible for the mass of even Christian mankind to do it. Nor 
does the good God expect it of them, knowing their weakness 
as he does. 


Propaganda for 
the Good 

There is good as well as evil in propaganda. Every pul- 
piteer is a propagandist if he is advocating Christianity and 
persuading men to become partisan to it. Every loyal citizen 
is a propagandist when he argues for essential Americanism 
as against Bourbons and Bolshevists, or seeks to persuade 
the alien within our gates to become a good citizen of the 
Republic. Did a man ever argue conscientiously for his party, 
denomination, creed or school of thought without thereby 
seeking to propagate his convictions? Missionary zeal is 
always propagandist. We go into pagan lands to propagate 
the Gospel and to convert the non-Christian peoples to Christ 
and his way of life. To propagate, after all, is to grow. What, 
for instance, is advertising but business propaganda? The auto- 
mobile firm does not educate the public on the economic 
benefits and comforts there are in using autos, but seeks to 
persuade every man to own a car of their particular make. 
Coffee salesmen do not spend much time persuading people 
to drink coffee, but they put millions into enlisting them as 
partisans of their brand. Business men are not academic pur- 
veyors of scientific facts regarding the merits of this or that 
article of commerce, but salesmen of their own particular 


Propaganda 


article. It is of little moment to them whether their article is 
better except in as far as quality begets trade. Just so with 
the political campaigner. Few partisans can weigh the merits 
of the other party’s tenets, and he who can is looked upon as 
a sort of political maverick. Even Mr. Bryan, with all his 
political idealism, looks quizzically upon Mr. Hoover and asks 
why he has never nailed his colors to a party mast. What 
of the revivalist? Is he not the arch propagandist? He seeks 
by all of the arts of oratory, by all the emotional persuasive- 
ness of song, by the manipulation of crowd psychology to 
propagate the Gospel plea. “Selling the idea” is a modern 
phrase, adopted from our dominant commercial trait, and we 
apply it to all we do in promotional work today. We are a 
race of promoters: we promote ideas, inventions, arts and 
crafts, religion, Americanism, internationalism, militarism, and 
every other ism that appeals to us as good for ourselves or 
for the race or government or trade or native place or aught 
else under the sun that we think good or profitable for our- 
selves or for others. Propaganda is the dynamic of progress. 


* * - 


Vicious Propaganda 

So our protest is not against the propagation of things in 
general, but against a vicious propaganda; it is against carry- 
ing over the dogmatic and fighting persuasiveness of war 
times into the calm of peace, and using the military temper to 
force our own dogmas on those who do not agree with us. 
There are times when habeas corpus must be suspended on 
behalf of public safety, i. e., the rights of the individual have 
to be suspended for a time until public safety is insured against 
a crisis; but to suspend the right of the individual in times of 
peace is tyranny. There are times in war when free thinking 
must be suspended and criticism of the government put under 
the ban because the national safety depends upon a solid, un- 
broken fighting machine, but to make it a penal offence in 
times of peace is to turn republics into monarchies. To de- 
feat the German armies might have demanded the blockading 
of German ports and the starving of women and children, 
but it is inhuman to continue blockades and the starvation of 
infants after peace is declared. Nothing can be normal in 
the peril of war, but to carry the limiting necessities of war 
over into the era of peace is to militarize the free state. Dem- 
ocracy must be suspended in a large measure while we fight to 
save it, but we have not saved it if we continue to suspend it 
after the war is won. Vicious propaganda is the using of the 
dogmas, the partisanships, the mandatory tempers and the 
spirit of hatred inevitable in war time after peace has come. 
The vicious propagandist does not persuade rationally any 
longer; he denounces all who do not agree as traitors, Bol- 
sheviki, pro-German. He swings the war slogan of “One 
hundred per cent American” over into places where loyalty is 
not in question, and uses it to club the liberal mind, the dis- 
senter, and even the workingman who dares think there 
is a difference between remaining on the job against all odds 
while helping Uncle Sam win the war and doing likewise when 
he is only helping his employer to make large profits. Vicious 
propaganda suspends the right of dissent, of private judg- 
ment, of free thinking or fair play, and substitutes denuncia- 
tion for argument. It is propaganda turned to illegitimate 
ends. Just at present it is a national distemper, the back- 
wash of war emotion. Strident and narrow minds luxuriate 
in it. The dogmatist makes the most of it, for it is much to 
his liking. The “littlke American” camouflages his limited 
conception of loyalty under the banner of patriotism and 
demands the jail and expatriation for all who do not agree 
with him. What we need is a revival of real propaganda on 
behalf of the fundamentals of true Americanism. 


Atva W. Taytor. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


A Picture of Christ* 


URING the war I was in one of the camps talking to 
D the soldiers. At table I sat one day with Dr. Hutchins 

of Oberlin, the man who won the $5,000 prize for 
composing the best code of morals for American chi'dren. 
We were speaking of the fact that one’s opportunities were 
limited in addressing the soldiers, because it was a touch and 
go process. Asked what we could do to best advance the 
Christian religion among the soldiers and at the same time 
help them the most, he suggested, “I think the best thing we 
can do is to give the boys a picture of Jesus.” It impressed 
me deeply. The picture we hold of Him, its kind and its 
clearness, wi'l determine our action. 


It is, therefore, interesting to get the picture of Jesus 
which John had on the Isle of Patmos. Particularly are we 
fascinated with it when we remember that John was usually 
considered the apostle of Love. We are learning in these 
lessons that Love and Power go hand in hand. In a recent 
book entitled “Old Truths and New Facts,” by Dr. Charles E. 
Jefferson of the Broadway Congregational church, New York, 
the first chapter is upon “The Conception of Christ.” He 
shows how John, seeimg Jesus not as in his humiliation, but 
as a risen ‘Lord, falls at his feet as one dead. Then by a 
series of symbols (understanding the symbols correctly makes 
Revelation a difficult book) he describes the resurrected 
King. The long robe symbolizes a priest, a high priest, a 
mediator between God and men, the highest type of person- 
ality known to John. The golden girdle represents his king- 
liness, and the fact that it is about his breast and not about 
his waist indicates that he is on active duty. He is not passive; 
he is working in current history. The white hair indicates 
that he is “Ancient of days”, old, very old, and very much to 
be reverenced for his wisdom. The eyes flashing fire look 
through men, they lay bare the hidden things of the heart. 
Christ knows all things. “His feet are hard and hot; 
they trample down all opposition.” They shrivel into noth- 
ingness all foes. The voice, like many waters, like the voice 
of the rolling sea, fills all space and reverberates everywhere. 
The stars, held in his hand, are the churches; seven stars 
indicate completeness. He holds all the churches. The sword 
is his message. It cuts its way through society. It has a 
keen and pitiless edge for wrong-doers. The face, shining like 
the sun, is a figure known only to Orientals, who were familiar 
with the blinding sun that smote all life to the sands. One 
cannot gaze upon that sun, its glory is unspeakable. Christ 
is like God. Entering the book of Revelation, we must pass 
by this glorious figure, yet he does not leave his servant 
prostrate upon the ground. He tells him not to be afraid, 
and all his message is to inspire endurance, courage and 
finally hope. Hope may be the possession of the righteous, 
but the sinners shall be cast out. Heaven will not be contam- 
inated by them. 

This picture, Dr. Jefferson would have us understand, 
is needed today. It counteracts the impressions usually given 
which left Christ as a Galilean dreamer, an Oriental idealist, 
with a wooing, not to say a “cooing” note, with the soft 
touch of a woman who lived a beautiful, impossible life!! 
John shows us a Christ who lived in a terrible time, when 
morality was at a low ebb, when truth was derided and 
appetite and lust held sway. He shows us Jesus as a radica!, 
a fighter, a God with a sword; rather than “fa sweet soul 
who taught only resignation and gentleness.” John’s day 
and ours need a Christ who can meet with power the evils 





* International Uniform lesson for March 14, “John on the 
Isle of Patmos.” Rev. 1:4-18. 
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of an unrepentant Germany, the evils of Bolshevists who dis- 
count law and order, the evils of extravagance, wi'd luxury 
and license upon the part of the unduly rich, the evils of the 
profiteer who grinds the faces of the poor. Such a Christ 
would say to these as he said long ago, “How shall ye escape 
the condemnation of Gehenna?” It is not the only picture of 
Christ, but it is one picture. 


Joun R. Ewers. 
NUGEUUUUEEDUUUREAAUURROUUEREOOOUDEAUOORORUOUEOEEUODREOOEROUUOREAEUUEREOOUEEROUOEEOE 


THAT NEW 
HYMNAL 


you have been talking about has 
not yet been purchased simply for 
the reason that other things have 
been put ahead of it. But is there 
any feature of the church service 
more important than the singing? 
Prayer? But is not the singing the 
medium through which your 
entire congregation prays? Shabby 
hymnals for the worshipers—but 
a $5000 organ for the paid organ- 
ist—that is the rule in many 
churches. $100,000 put into brick 
and stone to house the congrega- 
tion—and hardly a thought given 


to beauty in the song service— 
which is the real heart service! 


Anewhymnal before Easter! 


Hymns of the 
United Church 


Charles Clayton Morrison 
and Herbert L. Willett, 
Editors. “The most beau- 
tiful hymnal produced by 
the American church.” 
Send for returnable sample 
and full information. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 






A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Methodism Reunion in England 
Seems Assured 

the annual conferences of the Primitive Methodist church 
and the United Methodist church in England have been held 
and in each conference the proposal for Methodist reunion 
was adopted unanimously. The Wesleyan church, which is 
the iargest of the three, had only twenty dissenting votes out 
of a total of six hundred. In the united church there will be 
about forty-seven hundred ministers, 40,000 local preachers, 
17,000 chapels and four million worshippers and adherents. 
here are widely variant attitudes in this group, some favor- 
reunion with the Established ckurch and some leaning 
rongly toward independency. 
Baptists Entrench in Down-Town 
District of Los Angeles 

rhe Temple Baptist church of Los Angeles is one of the 
strong Laptist churches of America and is outstanding among 
ill the churches of the west. Under the leadership of Dr. 
james Whitcomb Brougher, the church has gone forward 
teadily, and recently a fund of over a half million dollars was 
iised in order to erect a modern building and equip it. This 
oney was raised in relatively small sums for such a large 


1 iKINnS. 


Minister in New York for 
Half a Century 


spite of the 


u Flovd Steen, rector of the Ascension Memorial church 


growing difficulties of the field, the Rev. Dr. 
scopal), New York, has remained at his desk for half a cen- 

ry. When he began work his church was located in a great 

residential district, with truck gardens not far away. Now it is 
n the midst of the down-town theater district and his mem- 
bers come from distant parts on Sunday to maintain their 
fellowship with the church. Dr. Steen has married 2,21)'1 
ouples during his ministry in this church and baptized more 


than five thousand children. 


Union Theological Seminary of 
the Philippines 

Twelve years ago there was founded in the Philippines the 
Union Theological Seminary, supported by the United Breth- 
ren, the Missionary Alliance, the Presbyterians, the Disciples, 
and the Methodists The school has had a successful career. 
he graduating exercises were held recently with a class 


0 eignt young Filipinos. Chere iS a college course as well 


as seminary instruction. The work of the school is done in the 


Fnelish language. The school will be related to the Univer- 
sity of the Philippines and buildings will be erected in the 


British Prime Ministers Emphasize 
Value of Religion 
The six prime ministers serving in various countries under 


the British Crown have issued a very remarkable document 


through the national Layman’s Movement. The statement of 
these eminent men includes the following paragraph: “Even 
the hope that lies before the world of peace, protected and 


developed by a League of Nations, is itself dependent on 
something deeper and more fundamental - still. The co- 
operation which the League of Nations explicitly fosters will 
become operative in so far as the consenting peoples have the 
spirit of good-will. And the spirit of good-will among men 
The hope of a ‘brotherhood of hu- 


nity’ reposes on the deeper spiritual fact of the ‘Father- 


rests on spiritual forces 


hood of God.’ In the recognition of the fact of that Father- 
hood and of the Divine purpose for the world, which are cen- 


tral to the message of Christianity, we shall discover the ulti- 





mate foundation for the reconstruction of an ordered and 
harmonious life for all men. That recognition cannot be 
imposed by government. It can only come as an act of free 
consent on the part of individual men everywhere.” 


Says Money Has Been Wasted 
in Buildings 

The Rev. Robert W. Peach, pastor of the Emmanuel Re- 
formed Episcopal church, in Newark, N. J., recently made a 
statement before the Interchurch Council on Christian Union 
in which he asserted that Protestantism in America had built 
100,000 superfluous churches at an expense of half a billion 
dollars. He said: “If not a single church had been built in 
the last thirteen years, those standing in 1906 would accom- 
modate at a single service every Protestant communicant of 
the year 1919 and every Roman Catholic in our country, in- 
fants included, and, besides, every man, woman and child in 
Canada, Cuba and Porto Rico,—and there would still be much 
room to spare. 


Bolivian Minister Wants 
American Missionaries 

The Committee on Co-operation in Latin-America met in 
New York recently and at that meeting a very remarkable 
letter was read from Senor Ignacio Calderon, minister of 
Bolivia in the United States. He writes with regard to the 
education and Christianization of the Indians in Bolivia. 
“The Indians need to be edu- 
cated, especially in manual training and in the use of agricu!- 


Among other things he says: 


tural implements to replace the obsolete and primitive methods 
they now use. They could be taught carpentering, blacksmith- 
ing and other useful and necessary industries that they could 
do so well, and could profitably apply to their needs. One 
thing is very important to avoid trouble and opposition, and 
that is to give the missionary work a distinctly non-sectarian 
character. The most useful and unselfish work will find a very 
determined opposition and create disturbances if it is not car- 
ried on as exclusively educational and for the benefit and im- 
provement of the Indians. To save them, to bring them up to 
the realization of the immortal destiny of their souls, no doubt 
requires a high spirit of Christian devotion and self-sacrifice. 
Inspired ourselves by the eternal light of God, we feel the duty 
of bringing that light to the most unfortunate of our fellow- 
beings. This I feel is the noblest work to which a Christian 
missionary can devote his life’s efforts. That such is the 
spirit that animates the members of the Committee on Co- 
operation in Latin-America, | am convinced; and trusting in it, 
I make this plea, though it very poorly expresses the impor- 
tance and the greatness of the work I recommend.” 


Controversy in England Over 
Sunday Games 

The traditional attitude of Great Britain toward Sunday 
games is unfriendly. Lately the London County Council has 
granted permission to the Park Board to allow Sunday games 
in the parks and.the open spaces. This has brought immedi- 
ate protest from the Imperial Sunday Alliance and a merry 
\s Great Britain has been the center of 
sabbatarianism in the Christian world, the decision in London 
will have an effect more sweeping than might at first appear. 
In a few years it will be settled whether the Christian world 
will adopt the Continental policy or the older British Sabbath. 


controversy 1s on. 


Dr. Hugh Black Declines the 
Call to Scotland. 

Dr. Hugh Black, of Union Theological Seminary, was re- 
cently called to be Dr. Kelman’s successor at St. George's 
United Free church in Edinburgh. He had been in Great 
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Britain this winter and has recently communicated his deci- 
sion to the chairman of the pulpit committee declining the 
call. 


Dr. Orchard Reconciles Two 
Kinds of Christianity 

There was some controversy in former days between the 
advocates of social reform and those interested in Christian 
evangelism. The Socialist declared that religion is an anaes- 
thetic administered by capital to keep labor quiet. The Chris- 
tian insisted that no social reform is lasting which does not 
rest upon the reform of individual character. Dr. Orchard, 
f London, has been preaching a series of sermons in King’s 
\Veigh House which are designed to reconcile these prin- 
ciples. Dr. Orchard is the kind of “catholic” who would 
nclude in one church the various points of view which have 
been developed in organized religion, including ritual, evan- 
gelism and social service. 


Consummation of a 
Monumental Task 
In the very near future the most ambitious task in the mak- 
ing of religious encyclopedias will have been finished. Dr. 
lames Hastings, of Aberdeen, announces the completion of 
the Enclopedia of Religion and Ethics. The economic condi- 
ions have made the publication a difficult task, but in England 
there is such enthusiasm that laymen are subscribing for the 
rk and presenting it to underpaid ministers. Dr. Hastings 
successfully completed several other dictionaries and 
cyclopedias and has still others in prospect. His best 
known work heretofore was the Dictionary of the Bible. 


Many New Saints Will 

Be Canonized This Year 
tome will be the mecca of many Christian pilgrims this 
ng for a variety of reasons. The war has delayed the 
stomary visits of the bishops and most of these will pay 
eir respects to the pope this year. The canonization of a 
mber of new saints will also be an event of large interest 
1 hundreds of thousands of lay people will visit Rome to 
tness these ceremonies. It is estimated that a hundred 
isand French will go to Rome to see Joan of Arc canon- 
d and the Irish are interested in the canonization of Ven. 
liver Plunket, archbishop of Armagh, who was martyred 
ny generations ago on Tyburn Hill. It is estimated that 
enty thousand Irishmen will visit Rome. 


Lenten Activities 
In the Churches 
e observance of Lent in some fashion by evangelical 
rches is a growing custom. The First Methodist church 
Evanston, Ill, will hold Thursday afternoon services made 
» of music and a Christian message. In New York there 
vill be an emphasis upon Christian union in the churches dur- 
Lent. Many other cities will have special evangelistic 
ampaigns during this period. Of course, the historic fast- 
ng customs are not being introduced into evangelical churches 
t only such exercises as seem more obviously to enrich the 
piritual life. 


Famous Woman Preacher 
Changes Pulpits 

Miss Maude Royden, whose ministry in the City Temple of 
London as co-pastor with Dr. Joseph Fort Newton made the 
hurch conspicuous during recent years, has resigned her 
place there. She has always been a member of the Estab- 
shed church and lately a mission has been arranged in which 
he may preach to the unchurched people of her city, under 
the direction of the church. She recently visited the univer- 
sities of Scotland and spoke to the students. At a recent serv- 
ce in the City Temple she made an appeal for the starving 
children of Europe. 
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Two 
Things 


pastors can do to renew 
the life of the spirit in 


their churches at this 
pre-Easter season. 


First. Establish a 
“Daily Altar Fellow- 
ship” in your congre- 
gation. One pastor, 
sending in remittance for 50 
copies “The Daily Altar,” 
says: “Our Daily Altar lea- 
gue still grows; send a half- 
dozen additional copies.” 
And he is but one of many 


enthusiastic “Daily Altar” 
quiet hour promoters. 


Second. Grow a “Christian Cen- 
tury” reading list in your con- 
gregation. Many of our readers 
are saying, as they mail in their 
one, or two, or three new sub- 
scriptions: “I feel that I can do 
nothing better for the spiritual 
upbuilding of my friends than to 
put the ‘Century’ into their hands.”’ 
Do not go out with the slogan, 
“A Christian paper in every home,” 
but put down the names of a 
dozen—or two dozen— people 
who you think would appreciate 
the “Century,” then get in touch 
with them at once, asking them 
whether they would not be willing 
to pay $1.50 for a full year’s sub- 
scription. Our pre-Easter coupon 
offer (see page 2) will enable them 
to have the “Century” at that price. 
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Dr. Shelton Not 
Yet Released 

A cablegram to the Foreign Society 
from Mrs. A. L. Shelton reports that 
negotiations for the release of Dr. Shel- 
ton have been unsuccessful and an ap- 
peal has been made to Washington. 


Disciples’ Congress 
Is Postponed 

The Board of Directors of the Con- 
gress of the Disciples of Christ an- 
nounces the postponement of the coming 
session which was to have been held 
with First church, Springfield, Ill., for 
one year on account of the activities and 
requirements of the Interchurch World 
Movement. Announcement of exact date 
will be made later. 


Wellington Church Will Have 
New Building 

The Wellington, Kans., church has 
had a year of wonderful growth and de- 
velopment. The annual report shows 


that 164 new members were added 
to the church through home forces. 
Floyd A. Bash is the minister there. 


More than $2,200 .was_ given by the 
church and departments for missions. A 
larger building is needed, and plans are 
being formulated for an addition to be 
built, two stories and basement, with 
pastor’s study, church office, Sunday- 
school rooms, and perhaps a gymna- 
sium. Additional room for the enlarged 
building has been secured by the pur- 
chase of adjoining house and lots for 
$4,000. This house will be used for Sun- 
day-school classes until the new building 
can be erected. There have been more 
than sixty members added to the church 
since January 1. 


Disciples Represented at Chinese 
University Club Dinner 

Prof. Guy W. Sarvis, of Nanking Uni- 
versity, attended the annual dinner of 
the American University Club of China, 
at Shanghai. The club has nearly 300 
members, about one-third of whom are 
Chinese graduates of American univer- 
The Manila Times, of January 8, 
says: “The missionaries of the Foreign 
Christian Missionary Society in the Phil- 
ippine Islands are in their nineteenth an- 
nual convention in Manila, enjoying one 
of the most inspiring times in the history 
of their work here. All the missionar- 
ies from the three stations of Laoag, Vi- 
gan and Manila were present. The re- 
ports from each field are encouraging 
and show ae marked growth in all 


sities. 


branches.” 


Community Education Feature at 
Central Church, New York 

An interesting experiment in commun- 
ity education has been undertaken by 
Central church, New York City., of 
which Finis S. Idleman is the pastor. 
It consists of a series of sixteen Sunday 
evening lectures, each by a high official 
of the city government, on various prac- 
tical phases of the public business. A 
folder announcing the series begins with 
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the question, in large type, “What is 
New York City Doing for Me?” When 
men criticize our city,” the folder con- 
tinues, “they may know what they are 
talking about and they may not. The 
important point is, do we know? That 
we who are citizens of ‘no mean city’ 
may be intelligently informed about the 
truly remarkable things our metropolis is 
doing for its people, one of a series of 
sixteen popular addresses will be given 
free each Sunday evening.” Water sup- 
ply, police, fire, health, charities, correc- 
tion and food are the fields of service to 
be made familiar through this course of 
lectures. 


Russian Mission Work 
Under New Leader 

Karl Borders, who has been in charge 
of the Russian work in Chicago since 
January 1, is making a fine beginning. 
He is making a survey of the Russian 
groups of the city for the Interchurch 
World Movement and has gathered !m- 
portant data that will be of service in 
developing the work. C. Jaroshevich, 
who has been preaching for the Russian 
church for the past eighteen months, has 
resigned and expects to return to Rus- 
sia. John Johnson, formerly in New 
York, has moved to Chicago to become 
pastor of the Russian church. Negotia- 
tions are under way for the purchase of 
property for the use of the church. Mr. 
fiorders is also arranging to open a sort 
of club house for Russian single men, 
where they may have dormitory privi- 
leges and receive instruction in night 
classes. Mr. Borders was formerly a 
missionary in the Philippines. 


Seek Missionaries 
in Chicago 

D. O. Cunningham, of India; Miss 
Ledyard, of Japan, and Mr. E. P. Gish, 
of China, representing the Foreign 
Christian Missionary Society, visited 
Chicago February 25 and 26. They met 
a group of young people who are study- 
ing at the various universities and medi- 
cal schools of Chicago and conferred 
with them with reference to their future 
work. They also spoke in Memorial 
church on Wednesday evening before a 
good congregation composed of mem- 
bers of the various churches of the city. 
Their addresses were of an _ unusually 
high order and left a lasting impression 
upon those who heard them. 


Cotner President Sounds Note of 
Alarm for Disciples 

President A. D. Harmon, of Cotner 
University, sounded the note of alarm 
in an address at Bethany church, Lin- 
coln, recently. In speaking of the Disci- 
ples the speaker said that they are not 
multiplying as before. Until five years 
ago they grew more than any other 
church. “We began to decrease five 
years ago. In 1918, there was a shrink- 
age of 44,000 in church membership and 
a 38,000 decrease in the enrollment of 
the Sunday-schools. There are between 
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eight and nine thousand churches in the 


country. Only one-third have preached 
all the time. Another third has preach- 
ing all the time. Another third has 
preaching part time and the other third 
have no minister. A year ago there 
were fewer ministers among the Disciples 
than ten years ago. We are confronted 
at the present time with the problem of 
dying churches and a decreasing mem- 
bership. Unless the church recruits a 
larger ministry it will shrink to the size 
of its ‘shepherding power.’” 


Prepare for Interchurch 
Conference 

The Disciples of Chicago are making 
preparation for the entertainment of the 
down-state pastors who are expected to 
be in the city March 8 to 10 in attend- 
ance upon the Interchurch State Pastors’ 
Conference. They will meet together at 
a luncheon which will be served in the 
Y. M. C. A. Auditorium, 19 S. La Salle 
street, Monday noon, March 8, and will 
meet together again on Wednesday fore- 
noon in the Jackson Boulevard church 
and will be served dinner by the ladies 
of that church at the close of the fore- 
noon conference. 


Frederick M. Gordon of Brooklyn, 
Chosen For Inter-Church Service 


Frederick Marsh Gordon, pastor of 
Flatbush church, Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
been chosen to represent the Disciples 
of Christ as Associate Organizing Di- 
rector of the Metropolitan Survey in 
the Interchurch Movement. He has 
been busily engaged at the task of mak- 
ing the survey in Greater New York for 
several months. There were four con- 
fessions at the Flatbush Church on Feb- 
ruary 15. The Easter program in this 





ON TO CHRIST! 


By Edward A. McAlpin, D. D. 


Dr. McAlpin, President of the 
College Board of the Presby- 
terian Church, lays emphasis 
on the great future before the 
Church. The past and its mis- 
takes are considered only long 
enough to draw some muca- 
needed lessons. A ringing 
call to Christian forces every- 
where to unite in the common 
bonds of the faith for a for- 
ward march toward that larg- 
er sphere of usefulness which 
surely awaits a united Chris- 
tendom. 


Price, $1.25, plus 10c postage. 
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growing church is the most extensive 
ever undertaken. 


—The church at Athens, Ga., has its 
new $40,000 building under roof and 
rapidly nearing completion. The con- 
gregation received 103 new members last 
year and $22,000 was raised for the build- 
ing fund. 


—A new parsonage is being construct- 
ed for the use of J. E. Rains, of Ordway, 
Colo., and will soon be ready for occu- 
pancy. It is being erected at a cost of 
$5,000. 


—George C. Neil is the Chief Proba- 
tion Officer of the Juvenile Court of 
Cleveland, O. He supplements his good 
work of the week-time by preaching on 
Sunday and expects to organize a new 
congregation soon at Whiteford Road, 
a suburb of his city. 


—In preparation for the coming of 
the state convention in May, the East 
Orange, N. J., church is remodeling its 
building at an expense of $10,000. Ray 
Hunt is pastor. 


—Fire wiped out the home and all the 
earthly goods of W. W. Kratzer, who 
ministers at Pleasant Hill, near Bur- 
lington, Kans. The fire insurance policy 
had lapsed only a little while before, so 
the minister and his family start life over 
again with only the clothing they wore 
on the night of the fire. 


—First church, of Tulsa, Okla., after 
dedicating its wonderful new church 
building, has engaged the services of 
Ernest Pragg Stamm, a noted organist 
and choir master of St. Louis, as musi- 
cal director. The organ of the church 
cost $1'1,000 at pre-war prices and Mr. 
Stamm played the organ at the time of 
its installation, resulting in his call. 
The minister, Meade E. Dutt, is a solo- 
ist, as is the educational director, Rich- 
ard Heilbron. 


—The church at Washburn, IIl., once 
a year conducts a “Go-Away-to-College” 
Service at which students already in 
college speak. Twelve young people in 
a membership of a little over three hun- 
ired are already in college. The congre- 
gation contributes a hundred dollars a 
year to the support of a student at 
Eureka college. 
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—A Florida Evangelistic Association 
has been organized, with most of its sup- 
porters at Columbus, Ind. M. B. Ingle 
is being supported as an evangelist and 
it is hoped that the winter tourists may 
be interested in his preaching. Mr. 
Ingle was formerly a pastor in Indian- 
apolis. 


—Clark Bower, of Clifton, Colo., 
is a community leader as well as a minis- 
ter. Last year he cared for seven acres 
of orchard, acted as director for two 


farmers’ organizations, delivered twenty- 
three addresses outside his city, acted as 
president of the Colorado Rural Life 
Association, and otherwise functioned as 
a helper in all good works. His church 
statistics show proportionate growth and 
prosperity. 


—Mrs. Fannie C. Macaulay, who 
achieved much anonymous fame a few 
years ago through her book, “The Lady 
of the Decoration,” and who lives in 
Louisville, Ky., is in Tokyo for a pro- 
longed stay. 


—Joseph J. Franklin and family, un- 
til recently of Australia, are on their way 
to America, where Mr. Franklin expects 
to accept a charge. He has filled leading 
Disciple pulpits in Melbourne, Sydney, 
and Adelaide, Australia, and also in 
Wellington, N. Z. 
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—G. I. Hoover is one of the efficient 
district workers of Indiana. He received 
into the church, in his ministrations last 
year, 104 new members and raised for all 
purposes nearly $15,000. He does three 
kinds of work, secretarial, supervisory 
and evangelistic. 


—Dr. and Mrs. Mosher have reached 
Bolenge and Dr. Mosher reports that 
the heat is not troubling them at all. 
Fewer missionaries have had African 
fever at the mission in recent years than 
formerly. 


—Prizes for the best wheat and rice 
were awarded the mission at Mungeli, 
India, by the British government. A 
silver medal was awarded, 


—The National Berevolent Associa- 
tion is asking for $85,000 at the Easter 
time with which to open a new building 
at Jacksonville, Fla., which will accom- 
modate eighty-five old people. 


—F. C. Ransdell has been attending 
Ohio University and ministering to the 
churches at Trimble and Hooper’s 
Ridge. He has accepted a call to re- 
turn to Hinton, W. Va., for a second 
pastorate. The church there looks for- 
ward to a new building. Mr. Ransdell 
plans to do some summer work in the 
University of Chicago. 


—A Joint College Recruitment Visita- 
tion is being made by a special commit- 
tee of the United Christian Missionary 
Society in the colleges and universities 
of the country. The committee recently 
met a group of students at Memorial 
church, this city. One hundred and 
eighty missionaries are wanted for elev- 
en countries. The committee is headed 
by A. McLean. 


—Cyprus R. Mitchell has been loaned 
by his church at Sikeston, Mo., for a 
month to assist in the Missouri Move- 
ment. 


—The new church at Independence, 
Mo., is rapidly nearing completion. It 
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will require only a few weeks to complete 
the rough interior work and then the 
finishing touches will be put on. 


—The Advocate-Hamiltonian, of Ham- 
ilton, Mo., has launched a boom for 
Samuel Harden Church, of Pittsburgh, 
for the Republican nomination for 
president. Mr. Church was born at 
Hamilton in poverty and has risen from 
the position of cash-boy in a store at 
$1.50 a week to that of vice-president of 
a steel company. 


—C. C. Curtis, of Vancouver, Wash., 
has refused to acept any further increase 
of salary until the church is giving as 
much for others as for itself. Three new 
life memberships for the C. W. B. M. 
were recently secured in this church. 





Atlas Moving Picture Machine No. 
3, practically new, for sale. Stereop- 
ticon attachment. Rev. John O. 
Crawford, 2313 Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago. Tel. West 5102. 
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Intervention 
In Mexico 
By S. GUY INMAN 


recognized authority on 

Pan-American ques- 

tions, Mr. Inman here 
offers to the thinking Amer-‘ 
ican public, at this time of 
special interest in Mexico, 
accurate information about 
men and movements, and a 
chance to get the Mexican 
point of view. He outlines a 
constructive enlightened pol- 
icy for the future relations 
between the two neighbors. 


Price $1.50 


plus 6 to 16 cents postage 
The Christian Century Press 


700 EAST 40th Street CHICAGO 
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The WAR AGAINST AUTOCRACY “won” 
The WAR AGAINST INDIFFERENCE “on” 


6346 churches gave NOTHING ) f THE WIDOW 
2665 churches gave $74,644.52 | | THE ORPHAN 
6055 Bible Schools gave NOTHING { FOR °\ THE AGED 
2692 Bible Schools gave $88,312.29 } | LAST YEAR 


APRIL 4, 1920, IS EASTER DAY 


This is the day we make another drive to bring the 6055 non-contributing schools 
into the ranks of the contributing and increase the offerings of those that give. Less 
than a third of our schools gave last year. So indifference is the greatest enemy of 
the unshielded orphan, the uncomforted widow, the weary aged. 


$85,000 THE GOAL FOR EASTER OFFERING 


If we get less than that amount our present family will be in want. If we do 
not get more we dare not risk increasing our family. Over 300 children were denied 
admission to our Homes last year for want of room. Our brotherhood compelled us 
to say to over 75 aged Disciples last year: ‘We cannot take you in until over 75 old 
souls die in our Homes to make room for you.” Let us lift this reproach with a 
great Easter offering. 


ENLARGEMENT PLANNED 


Equipping our recently acquired building at Jacksonville, Florida, and the erec- 
tion of a new cottage at Long Beach, California, will make room for nearly a hundred 
aged. To care for these we must have more than $85,000 from our schools. We are 
planning also to care for more children. 


Order our attractive two-colored folder, our 1920 Easter exercise, “Ministry of 
Mercy,” and coin envelopes, then 


Announce Frequently 
Advertise Insistently 
Prepare Thoroughly 


And you will raise a great offering for a great cause. Send offering to 


The National Benevolent Association 


2955 N. Euclid Ave. St. Louis, Missouri, 


























Sow Money—Raise Men 








We are alarmed over the shortage of soldiers in 

Christ’s army—Ministers, Missionaries, Teachers. 
We know that Christianity faces its greatest crisis of 
modern times. Our backs to the wall for lack of man 
power. If the Church holds its present lines, not to 
speak of being triumphant, it must have speedily a 
host of trained recruits. It will take 100,000 new 
ministers and missionaries during the next five years 
to carry forward the work already developed. 


We also know that an army cannot be produced 

without having training camps. Our Government 
spent millions on officers’ training camps preliminary 
to raising an army. It spent other millions in actually 
training and equipping the officers for the new army 
of the republic. It sowed money and raised men. 





But, do we know that the call for missionary and 

ministerial recruits is useless, even foolhardy, 
unless the schools where they are being trained are 
adequately equipped and manned? The colleges and 
schools fostered by the Church are the training camps 
for turning out the leaders of God’s conquering hosts. 
They will not be trained elsewhere. Millions must be 
put into these colleges if they are to perform this 
paramount service. They actually face extinction 
otherwise. 


Sow Money—Raise Men 


BOARD OF EDUCATION DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 





















































Now the Church Has Taken 
A Leaf From Successful Business 


O you know why 9 out of 
every 10 business ven- 
tures fail? 

The answer is the same in 
practically all cases: They 
lacked the facts! 

Business cannot succeed 
without facts. 

The Church cannot prosper 
without facts. 

The Church today has the 
facte—facts that affect you and 
every other man, woman or 
child; facts that show that 
neither business nor the nation 
itself is safe if we continue to 
shut our eyes to conditions 
once considered remote but now 
squatting at our very doors. 


How the Facts Were 
Obtained. 


The leading Evangelical 
Churches of North America have formed a 
league in a great co-operative movement in 
order to gain greater efficiency by eliminating 
‘waste and duplication of effort. ‘This co-opera- 
tive movement is known as the Interchurch 
World Movement. 

The Movement set out to find the facts. No 
superficial survey was this. It searched the 
most remote corners of the world to discover 
things as they were—not as they might be. 
The results of this scientific survey reveal forthe 
first time the whole task of the whole Church. 


“a 


A few of the facts that must 
be met: 


—So long as half the children of 
India die before their second year 
our own children are not safe. 


—-So long as China has only one 
doctor for every 400,000 people, 
every ship from China to our shores 
threatens the probability of plague 
for us. 

—Half the world is illiterate and 
a menace to Democracy. 

—West of the Mississippi, 5,000 
additional churches are urgently 

» needed to supply newly populated 
areas, 


—Over one million people have 
to be ‘turned away from church 
hospitals each year for lack of room. 


—100,000 destitute children 
must now be turned away from 
homes and institutions. 


How You Can Help Your Church 
and Your Nation. 


Men and money are needed to carry out this 
world program. Not merely for church main- 
tenance but for hospitals, colleges, schools, 
children’s homes and social welfare around 
the world. 

When your church calls upon you give— 
and give from your heart as well as your 
pocketbook. 


, Me INTERCHURCH World Movement 
of North America 


The Evangelical Churches Co-operating in the Service of Jesus Christ. 


45 WEST 1#&h STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





























